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As is customary with the midsummer number of the 
Recorp, considerable space is devoted to the record of Anni- 
versary week, and more than usual attention is directed to 
it because of the interest the occaison aroused on account 
of the blending of the past, present, and future of the institu- 
tion. This was manifested by the presence of Dr. Hartranft, to 
whose wide horizon and indomitable courage the Seminary owes 
a debt that cannot well be too strongly stressed; and by the 
presence at the dinner of the representatives of two affiliated 
schools exhibiting the realization of a future policy of develop- 
ing the life of the institution as the nucleus of a number of 
allied institutions. Dr. Howe’s searching paper presented to 
the State Association of Ministers has a message for every 
minister, and Professor Goddard in his paper on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law in its Relation to Morals and Religion makes clear 
considerations which it is well to ponder in connection with 
the conditions which in these days of the renaissance in busi- 
ness ethics, challenge the preacher to contribute wisely to its 
progress. The paper of Professor Horne bears striking testi- 
mony to the pedagogic significance of the method of Jesus, and 
the discussion of the problem of the country church at the 
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annual meeting of the Alumni shows how the rural ministry 
is keeping abreast of his opportunities and obligations. 


One sees from time to time in the current press criticism 
of training schools for the ministry, on the ground that they 
do not come to some common agreement as to curriculum, 
that they seem lacking in the spirit of coOdperation, or that 
they do not seem to manifest a willingness to be efficient fac- 
tors in the aggressive life of the Church. It is not generally known 
that for a good many years now the Congregational Sem- 
inaries have had an informal organization holding meetings of 
regularly appointed delegates, at the time of the meeting of 
the American Board or of the National Council, and there 
discussing rather informally questions previously proposed, 
There were advantages in meeting at this time because a num- 
ber of the seminary professors were sure to be present at these 
meetings. One objection to this time of meeting had however 
become manifest. It was found that the gatherings of the 
larger organization absorbed so much time of the professors 
that it was difficult to secure opportunity for adequate discus- 
sion. Consequently it was decided this year to hold the Con- 
ference of Seminaries preparing students for the Congrega- 
tional ministry by itself, and the results justified the experi- 
ment. The meeting was held at Cambridge on Thursday and 
Friday, June eighth and ninth, at the invitation of the Faculty 
of Andover Seminary. 

There were present twenty delegates, representing all of the 
eight seminaries usually reckoned as Congregational, except Ober- 
lin and Pacific. And in every case the head of the institution, 
either dean or president, was there. Hartford was represented 
by President Mackenzie, Dean Jacobus, and Professor Geer. 
The afternoon session was at the home of President Fitch of 
Andover. At the close of the session the delegates were shown 
over the fine home of the New Andover. Dinner followed at 
the Colonial Club. After this there was an evening session at 
the home of Professor Arnold. The session on Friday morning 
was at the Congregational House. Only a few of the important 
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subjects suggested for discussion were reached, but these few 
were fully and frankly considered. Among these such problems 
as “ The Relation Between the Seminaries and the Colleges,” 
“The Seminaries and the Young Men’s Christian Association,” 
“The Church and the Rural Problem,” “ The Further Education 
of Men Already in the Congregational Ministry.” Two im- 


portant committees were appointed: one on the relation be- 


tweer the Colleges and the Seminaries, and the other to take 
under consideration the further training, either by institutes or 
correspondence, of men who have been ordained to the Congre- 
gational Ministry and who feel the need of additional preparation. 
The entire conference was marked by a willingness on the part 
of the Seminaries to work together in solving the great problems 
that come to them as the training schools for our ministry. 


A word about so-called benevolences. Modern benevolences 
present themselves under a threefold aspect. There is first, benev- 
olences conceived as “ charity,” that is, as a gift expressing a feel- 
ing similar to that which moves one to bestow something on the 
blind man whose empty hat waits for the rather slow-coming pen- 
nies. The appeal is from the misery, the misfortune, the suffering, 
the need of the petitioner, and the response is a mixed one com- 
pounded of high humanitarian sympathy and a certain indefin- 
able restlessness and irritation roused by the disagreeable 
sensation occasioned by the proximity of misery. Such benev- 
olences are seldom deliberated and their amount is seldom made 
conformable to any rational apprehension of the capacity of the 
donor or the need of the recipient. There lies in such gifts how- 
ever the fine and valuable impulse of gracious human response in 
the presence of manifest human need. This is the kind of appeal 
that moved men with the sad suggestiveness of the slave songs 
of the Fisk singers, that gripped men as Mr. Puddfoot told his 
picturesque tales, that thrilled men with Paton’s narratives of 
his life among cannibals. 


Again benevolences are conceived as the fulfillment of reli- 
gious obligations. The box at the church door, the contribution 
plate passing along the aisle, constitute elements in worthy 
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worship. Through gifts here the man makes acknowledgment 
of his gratitude and sense of obligation to God as the bestower 
of all, and recognizes that man is a brother, akin through a com- 
mon divine father, so that only by giving to man his brother may 
the man find 2 way of rendering what may seem to be a sort 
of cash service to God. Now both of these attitudes are proper, 
and have in them elements of permanent validity in quickening 
generosity and in sanctifying the sense of property. But in both 
the money is considered as the sole property of the giver. It is 
his to hold or to bestow. In the bestowal he is essential and in- 
dividualistically free. 


Then there is a third attitude toward benevolences which 
looks upon what is usually so-called as equitable and normal 
codperation in the transaction of the business of the Kingdom of 
God. The Christian finds himself associated with his fellows 
and with his Master in the supreme work of bringing in the 
Kingdom of God. Through the conditions of the social and 
economic life of the world it has come to pass that one of the 
clearest and most evident facts of his Christian life is this: that 
money rightly used can be tremendously potent in uplifting 
men and in bringing them to see the light of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. As members of the social organism, which finds 
its head in Christ, they recognize their obligation to be contrib- 
utors to transacting the business of the world-wide Kingdom of 
God. What they bestow is not a gift. It is simply the capital- 
izing into social service of a part of that portion of money 
which through the organization of society has been entrusted to 
one or another. It becomes thus a perfectly legitimate business 
obligation to be met and planned for like other business obliga- 
tions. This is the root idea lying back of assessment and appor- 
tionment plans. It is applying business principles to the business 
of the Kingdom of God. 

At the present time the problem that presents itself is to pre- 
serve the sensitive sympathy that goes with the first, the devo- 
tional spirit that accompanies the second, and the practical ef- 
ficiency and business sense that may work through the third way 
of approach to benevolences. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL DISCIPLINE OF THE 
MINISTER.* 





In speaking to my subject, I must assume without discussion 
the supreme importance of the devotional life to the minister. 
While essential to all religious living, in a pre-eminent sense, it 
is a source of power to the preacher. A minister must have first 
hand dealings with God, and take his orders from Him. Prayer 
is the greatest power in the world, as it has been termed, it is 
demonstrably the dynamic force behind a productive Christian 
ministry. Gifts of knowledge and of eloquence will go astray, 
and fall short if a minister does not pray. What helps or hinders 
the formation and maintenance of the practice is then of vital 
importance. And so leaving aside the more obvious, albeit the 
profounder aspects of the subject, I shall confine myself to these 
very practical lines of thought. 

1. And first among the hindrances to the habit of dealing di- 
rectly, and at first hand with God, is a lowered and altogether 
inadequate ethical ideal. Or, stated affirmatively, a failure to yield 
all God demands of the soul. 

I think we have found it possible to present and press upon 
others the highest ethical standards, and yet make some serious 
self-reservations. Not every man, not every minister, consents 
from the start to swing clear and start out definitely for all the 
fleckless purities; resolving that in speech, thought, action to 
“keep clean to the bone” as Jack London tells us we should do; 
saying every day, I must be a holy man, to the inmost folds of my 
being. Herbert Spencer says most men only go right after trying 
all the ways of going wrong. And it is to be feared some of us have 
done some perilous experimentation of this sort. If the testimony 
of some of the greatest spirits of history is valid, a Christian 
minister, as no other man, takes his life in a tangle and snarl of 


*Address before Connecticut Ministerial Association, delivered at Hartford 
June 6, 1911. 
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insistent temptations. No other man walks the brink of so many 
shelving precipices. No other man takes such risks of losing his 
soul — certainly, his crown. No other has heard so often the 
crackle of the flame that burns to cinder the hay, wood, and stubble 
he has built into the house of his life. No other man is so weil 
acquainted with the tempters that approach men as angels of light. 
More ministers than we know hear the whir of the Pythian arrow 
which gibbets them before the world, but far more are simply left 
to a sterilized, dessicated ministry out of which the inspiration has 
passed forever, and the world makes no note. Their fate is just 
the doom of uselessness and unproductiveness, Something has 
dry-rotted the fibres of their being. They have not given God all 
His demand and He has dropped them out of rank. Nothing is 
more certain than that God will accept nothing but the first place 
in any man’s life, and if we are plowing our furrow with a selfish 
motive, refined or vulgar, it matters not, the light will fade. We 
must pay the utmost for the highest. God’s life and power are 
waiting for the clean hand and the pure heart to pour themselves 
in fertilizing streams upon the world, but will wait, and wait 
long, till he finds them. We must make definitely for the perfect 
integrities ; we must specialize on the highest purities. If a man 
cleanse himself from these things by which men so often fail and 
fall, bringing every high thought into captivity to life’s leading 
purpose, he shall be a chosen vessel. Only such men can pray and 
use prayer as a definite spiritual dynamic. We must consent to 
be and to live before we can draw the celestial fire. Ours must 
be clean hands if we would bear the vessels of the Lord. 

2. <A second serious hindrance to the cultivation of the devo- 
tional habit is, if not universal, certainly too common,— profes- 
sional restlessness. If my observation is correct, one of the causes 
of ministerial failure and fruitlessness is that restless fever which 
roots itself in the undervaluation of the specific work the Master 
has assigned us. I do not know if thete are many ministers to 
whom these words apply, but many ministers some of us have 
known have lived and wrought in a chronic state of restless dis- 
contentment with their assignments on the field. Their necks are 
perpetually craned in the direction of wider fields of self-exploita- 
tion, using present assignments of work only as opportunities and 
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stepping stones to more covetable prizes; which always means an 
undervaluation of the work of the Lord where they are. They 
are forgetful of the fact that there are no little fields or weak 
churches where the spirit of their Lord dwells, and in time they 
find out that that restless spirit destroys root and branch the devo- 
tional habit. No man will take heaven into alliance with himself 
for a work for which he regards himself more than competent. A 
man who thinks his sphere is inadequate for shining abilities like 
his own will, in trying to escape his task, neglect it, and in that 
temper no man can pray or grasp the bolts of power that would 
make his work fruitful and successful. In that restless temper of 
mind no man will seek heaven as an auxiliary; and no man ever 
did his work worthily without drawing on these hidden resources. 
It was said of a distinguished American minister that he was 
greedy of small churches and small salaries. He wanted to be out 
of the glare of the footlights. That minister would be a little 
lonely in our present decade. But in this he had the spirit of his 
Master, who was satisfied with an audience of one; who taught a 
timid rabbi coming to Him by night the truths that have saved the 
world; who put his heart’s blood into the sluggish veins of twelve 
slow-thoughted, stolid men; who spoke to one bedraggled outcast 
truths about the spirituality of God and the Water of Life which 
Plato would have been enraptured to hear, and was perpetually 
pouring the rich wine of heaven into the broken earthen pitchers 
that the curious, superficial multitude held aloft to receive. Charles 
Kingsley was content to lavish the wealth of a great intellect, a 
poet’s fervor and a mystic’s vision upon a handful of toilers and 
villagers at Eversly; while George Herbert gave his life to 
Bemerton, a little English hamlet that but for the transfiguration 
he brought it, would have been forgotten by the world. As I have 
looked with uncovered head at the little white meeting houses in 
the villages and on the hilltops of Connecticut and remembered 
that a few heroic souls have kept the light of God shining there 
for full two hundred years, I have said there is not one of them 
where the best and wisest would not be warranted in morticing 
themselves till they have become centers of power to the com- 
munities that have been so blessed by them. But heaven will make 
no alliances with us unless we worthily estimate our opportunitv. 
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A fortnight ago a brief telegram came flashing under the seas and 
over the continents of half the world, and might have been found 
in a corner of our morning newspaper conveying the news of the 
death of one of the heroic missionaries of our age. He had stood 
in close relations to the intellectual and official classes of the 
Japanese Empire whch no other man knew. His great ability, his 
tact, his wit, his healthy, hopeful, Christian spirit, had carried 
the name of his Master to the attention of the highest classes in 
the nation, and for services to the Empire he was decorated by the 
Emperor. But he never sought anything for himself in the form 
ot personal advancement. He could have escaped hard conditions 
and accepted easy ones. Some years ago he told me of a most 
attractive field here in New England which was put at his com- 
mand; but he told it with a smile, which meant “ No easy fields 
for me.” When he offered himself to the American Board and 
was asked where he would like to go he said, “ Anywhere.” And 
God never forgot De Forest’s “anywhere.” It might have sent 
him to the heart of Africa or to the haunts of cannibals, and he 
would have gone without a protest; but the man who thus mag- 
nified the work of his Lord was not given resting place till he rose 
and stood on the highest vantage ground of missionary influence 
in the Oriental world. But a man who says “ anywhere” will 
have to say it on his knees and it will keep him on his knees to 
the end. Such a man will have to know his Lord face to face as 
this man did; he will have to have first-hand dealing with God. 
No, brethren, the man who underrates the dignity or the import- 
ance of God’s assignments of work cannot cultivate and cannot 
practice the presence of God or maintain the prayerful habit, and 
such men never do, and without this fixed and impassioned prayer 
habit he will fail on any field. 

3. A thind hindrance is found in the inadequate grasp of the 
greatness of the work the minister has to do and of the instrument 
in his hand for accomplishing that work. If he faces the tremen- 
dous difficulty of his work it will throw Him on his knees; and 
if he worthily gauges the power of the Gospel he will be kept upon 
his knees. We are living in a time when both of these facts are 
understated. We are jocundly dealing in some delightful euphem- 
isms. The race is self-regenerative and is rapidly spinning on its 
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way, self-moved by resident forces, toward complete self-recovery, 
iol for this work the Gospel of Jesus Christ is in some minds 
quite a negligible quantity. But no man laying his flattering unc- 
tion to his soul is likely to be found upon his face before his easy 
task. But if the Three Weird Sisters are all here, Sin and Sorrow 
and Death, as in former periods laying waste the new as well as 
the older generations ; if sin is here as the Revelator saw it, horned 
and hoofed for trampling innocence in the dust, beaked and 
taloned for clawing humanity to the bone, and scattering its wreck- 
age beside every highway; and if sorrow is here drinking up all 
the fountains of the soul’s life and rendering men all but incapable 
of joy; and if death is here sending all this moral wreckage from 
life by the nearest rubbish chutes, all of which you can see without 
walking many squares from where we are gathered tonight; then 
there is occasion for the arrest of our jaunty optimism which 
proves our stolid ignorance of the naked and ghastly facts of life. 
Facing these obvious facts it becomes us to ask, have we a Gospel 
of sufficient power, of such vastness, such sheer bigness, as to deal 
adequately with these things? I am sure no tiny kit of tools that 
you can carry in your vest pockets is going to mend this broken 
earthenware that bestrews the surface of the world from the 
slums of Whitechapel to the palaces of Belgravia. But our New 
Testaments reveal a Gospel which audaciously and confidently 
confronts this work of spoliation; a Gospel whose victories over 
sin and sorrow and death are a revelation of its sheer omnipotence. 
Jesus Christ is the only Being in history who was not afraid of 
sin; who measured Himself against it; who in an instant could 
stop the ravages of sorrow and could abolish death ata word. We 
may well stand in wonder before Him who could stand up before 
a misery wracked humanity, attain and invite the laboring and the 
heavily laden of all ages to Him for rest and keep his word; who 
could say there shall be no more tears nor sorrow nor crying nor 
death, and pledge his word that these dark words shall drop out of 
the human vocabulary soon and be resolved into obsolete words for 
which we shall have no more uses, and make his promise good toa 
multitude which no man can number. And do we realize that this 
is the gospel in its audacity, in its omnipotence, which we are to 
mediate, and that we can stand before the forlornest hope and say 
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“this Gospel can save you; this Christ is able to save unto the 


” 


uttermost all who come to God by Him? Or, if my word for 
this is to be discounted, let us her another and a higher testimony. 
It is good to get away from the foothills where doubters oa 
grouping among the obscuring fogs and look up at the Himalayas, 


“Unto me,” says this witness, “is this grace given who am the 
least of all saints, that I should preach among the nations the un- 
searchable riches of Christ and to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God; who created all things by Jesus Christ to 
the intent that now unto the principalities and powers might be 
known by the church — which is the creation of the Gospel — the 
many fold, the many colored, wisdom of God. For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father.” Yes, the man with this vision of 
the Gospel — and this is the point for us — the man who dwells in 
this great mountain-country where the apostle dwelt will be on his 
knees. He will be deep in intercession, he will be intense in plea 
that God will through him cut channels for this redemptive life to 
flow toward the unsaved with whom he deals. Have you got this 
vision of the Gospel that you can pray and must pray? Yes, we 
must have a gospel whose vastness, whose sheer bigness, whose 
titanic power can redeem, or we will never be men of prayer. The 
men and the books that tell me I have a little Christ and a tiny 
gospel which we can well dispense with will never drive me to my 
knees. We must have a Gospel that will do more than set 
things to rights at the periphery of men’s lives; we must have that 
which can dredge the depths; that can regenerate the soul at the 
center ; a Gospel that can save outcasts as well as social exquisites; 
a Gospel which John Wesley can carry down to Newgate prison 
and offer it to condemned felons ; a Gospel that General Booth can 
take to Whitechapel ; a Gospel that Jerry McCauley can work with 
in Water street, and that Paton can carry to cannibals. And when 
we are dealing with such magnitudes as these, a vast and hopeless 
human need, and its fully adequate remedy, we will cry, Who is 
sufficient for these things? and that cry will throw us on our faces 
before God. It was in the confidence of this faith that St. Paul 
uttered those great prayers which we are so incompetent to girdle. 
Because he had a great vision of his Lord and His power to save 
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that he prayed with such effective intercession. It was in this faith 
he traversed the Roman world to proclaim a Christ who was the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. It was in this faith he con- 
fronted the most splendid heathenism, and the most deeply en- 
trenched, the world had ever seen and said— Its days are num- 
bered. In this faith and with this vision of the Gospel he trudged 
a prisoner in chains the Appian way, saying at every step, I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to the Jew and the Greek; for it shall close every temple 
of the Greek and Roman world; it shall take these riotous 
banqueters from the white snows of Olympus; it shall set free 
these millions of Roman slaves; it shall stop the brutal sports of 
the Amphitheatre; it shall change the existing customs of the 
world and make all things new,— a faith that history has verified 
and vindicated. And it was this great conception of the Gospel 
that made a great intercessor of him, the greatest in history. And 
his vision of the Gospel will make us great intercessors. It is not 
intellectual acumen alone that makes great preachers; it is the 
vision of the Gospel and the tongue of fire; it is what comes to 
men after their ten days of intercession in the upper chamber. It 
is from first-handed dealing with God, whom we must see -face to 
face and see habitually and take all our orders from; yes, from 
Him, not from men. The devotional habit is not a force to be 
turned inward upon ourselves alone, it is a dynamic to be turned 
outward toward the world. And the ministry must get back to 
it. We have lost it in the storm. We must find it for this new 
age into which we have come. The victorious power of the 
Church and the ministry is in prayer. Prayerless ages are ages 
of weakness, of vagary, of hersey, of scepticism, of strife. The 
Church must get back to its knees, it has been said. But the 
Church will only get back when the ministry gets back to its knees. 
We have prayerless churches, no great intercessors now, we say, 
but it is because we are not great intercessors. We have lost the 
great note. We do not know: how to pray. We drawl in insipid 
platitudes ; we traffic in cold formalities. There once were men 
who could pray. There were great patriarchs and law-givers 
whose intercessions could get great racial careers for the asking; 
there were prophets who could rend the solid firmament and let 
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the better than Promethean fire flash through; apostles who could 
dethrone existing paganisms and drive them into the night; who 
could mortgage continents for the new faith; there were Re- 
formers who could by prayer break the thraldom of ages and 
wheel the world out of darkness into light as Luther did, as Knox 
did, as Wesley did. And we may well ask why are we so shorn 
of power? The question for us is not, Where is the God of Elijah, 
but Where are the interceding Elijahs? Do we know that all this 
power is near the hands of men like ourselves who are facing the 
most astounding events and crises of all history? And I con- 
fidently affirm that unless we can find men who know God — not 
what men think about God or have written about God, but who 
know Him; know Him with first-handed knowledge and know 
how to link up our work with Him — we shall lose the day. But 
we need not accept defeat. For us men who are in this holy office; 
who are here to mediate this great and uttermost message to the 
world? He is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
are able to ask or think. It is this near but unused power that will 
make us rich in achieved results and make of us workmen that 
need not be ashamed in the presence of our Lord: 


“The work of our hand establish thou it. 
How often with thoughtless lips we pray; 
But He who sits in the heavens shall say, 
Is the work of your hands so fair and fit 
That ye dare so pray? 


“ Softly, we say, Lord make it fit, 
The work of our hand, that so we may 
Lift up our eyes and dare to pray. 
The work of our hands establish thou it 
Forever and aye.” 


SAMUEL H. Howe. 
Norwich, Conn. 
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THE METHODS OF JESUS AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.* 

I congratulate myself upon being in this presence. Had your 
chairman been introducing me two years ago, he would have 
said “from Dartmouth College” instead of, as he now says, 
“from New York University,’ and I am happy to come to this 
place whither so many of my former students in Dartmouth Col- 
lege have preceded me, and I am glad to see some of their faces 
here tonight. For over three-quarters of a century the Hartford 
Theological Seminary has been doing its work in the world. And 
for over one-quarter of a century — just over one-quarter of a 
century I believe now I may say, the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy has been doing its work in the world. I am happy to 
meet together tonight with two such institutions, fraught with 
such vast possibilities of service in the modern world. For, as 
I see it, the function of these two institutions in the generation 
that is just ahead of us is much greater than their functions have 
been in.the generations that are gone. For in our day as in no 
day in the last fifty years is there the need for the trained minister 
who knows almost everything, who is capable of inspiring the 
activities — the multiform activities — of the modern world, who 
can regain something to the ministry of what it seems in danger 
of losing of intellectual, social and religious leadership in the com- 
munity. And in the work of religious education — how novel a 
phrase even after a dozen years of constant usage, is “ religious 
education.” How novel even the idea still is that the world is to 
be saved, partly at least, by education, despite the fact that long 
ago the Founder of Christianity said “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you,”— thus linking the 
functions of the preacher and teacher. The function of the min- 
istry and the function of teaching were associated indissolubly in 


* An address before the Graduating Class of the Hartford School of Religious Pedag- 
ogy, Hosmer Hall, Monday, May 2g, 1911. 
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His own thought. How appropriate and how Christian that here, 
only divided by a street and divided by no sentiment, we have an 
institution for the training of ministers and an institution for the 
training of religious teachers. 

And yet now that I am here, | am somewhat hesitant about 
introducing my theme. For I come to present this topic to you 
not as an expert in the subject of New Testament Exegesis, not 
as one familiar with all the terms appearing in the sayings of 
Christ, but only as a student —I trust a very humble student ~ 
of educational and religious problems, and as a student who looks 
for light and who finds the greatest light emanating from the 
Master’s face. Why then should I not study also the methods of 
Jesus as a teacher? And yet I hesitate to present the results of my 
study to you, they are so meager — and for another reason also, 
One at first says, ‘‘ Pedagogy of Jesus? Pedagogical methods of 
Jesus? Jesus is our divine Lord and Saviour. His is the peda- 
gogy of heaven. Leave that alone; speak of the pedagogy of 
earth, but subject not the methods of our Saviour to a scrutinizing 
analysis.” I sympathize with that point of view. I have felt very 
much as we may imagine the botanist to feel who, finding a pecu- 
liarly fine specimen, perhaps the very finest specimen of its type 
that he ever had the opportunity of studying, hesitates to pluck 
it to pieces and to observe it under the microscope, knowing that 
in this case he cannot put the pieces together again and retain 
the original flower in its perfect integrity. And yet I am sure 
that the botanist who has a heart is the very man who can best 
appreciate the flowers of the world, and so I am under the impres- 
sion that those of you who are willing to take for the time being 
the scrutinizing and the pedagogical attitude towards the methods 
of Jesus, especially those of you who anticipate teaching, will 
find, as the botanist finds, a renewed appreciation of Jesus, the 
great Teacher. You may indeed come to feel with Nicodemus, 
“ Master, we know that thou art a teacher come from God.” But 
how can we know that except by an appreciation of the work, the 
life, the methods of Jesus? For knowledge presupposes ex- 
perience. So though some of you at the outset may have some 
hesitancy about such a subject, remember I share your hesitancy 
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with you, and invite you nevertheless to let us consider together 
this topic: The methods of Jesus as a religious Teacher. 

There are many phases of the subject with which naturally 
I cannot undertake to deal because the subject is so large and so 
ramified. I cannot speak of the significance of the figure of Jesus 
in the history of education — of religious education in particular 
—though that significance is transcendent. Neither can I speak 
of the preparation which Jesus had before He began the work of 
the public teacher and minister, though there was such prepara- 
tion and it stood Him in the best stead. Nor can I speak tonight 
of the qualities of Jesus as a teacher, though those qualities stand 
behind and inspire the methods that he utilized, most worthy of 
study in themselves. Nor can we speak of the philosophy of teach- 
ing which Jesus had. I think He had a philosophy of teaching. 
It was rather implicit, however, than explicit. Nor can we speak 
of the relation of the life of Jesus to His teaching, though it was 
His life out of which He taught,—as Luke says, “of all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach ””—and I like that order. 
Nor can I speak of the relation of His preaching to His teaching. 
Very intimately related, certainly, they were, and yet the two ire 
not identical. Leaving those questions aside which I simply men- 
tion to show the largeness of this topic and to have you excuse 
me at the outset from doing more than touch a very small phase 
of a very large subject tonight, we confine ourselves to the 
methods that Jesus used, not in His preaching, but in His teach- 
ing, and we do not even consider the origin of those methods — 
whence He came by them — but simply the methods themselves. 

With this delimitation of our field, I want to present an ex- 
position rather than a criticism. I should hesitate before under- 
taking a critical exposition of the methods of Jesus in this presence, 
where there are so many who are experts in the subject of the 
Greek New Testament. Rather not criticism, but an exposition of 
the outstanding features of the method of Jesus. 

Suppose Jesus will teach His disciples, as He has to do upon 
more than one occasion, the virtue of humility. His disciples 
were earthbound souls. They saw this world and not the other 
world. They sought a temporal kingdom and not a spiritual 
kingdom, and in the temporal kingdom which they anticipated 
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would come through the agency of Jesus, perhaps the miraculous 
agency of Jesus, they wondered who should be first. A mother 
of two of the disciples had the same thought in her own heart, 
coupled with an ambition couched in a remarkable request of the 
Master. Coming into Capernaum once, Jesus said to the disciples, 
“ What was it that ye were reasoning among yourselves by the 
wayside ?” And before His question they were ashamed, and 
they were silent, for they had reasoned among themselves which 
should be greatest in the kingdom. Did Jesus say “ Mine is a 
spiritual kingdom, and you must be humble to enter that king- 
dom?” Upon a particular occasion He said something similar 
to that. But this time He called a little child and set him in the 
midst of them, and said “ Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” You 
would have thought the lesson would have been enforced — the 
lesson of humility and confidence and trust. But the lesson had 
to be repeated, and it was repeated in another way. It was later 
in the ministry, toward the very end of the ministry. The disciples 
were still reasoning among themselves which should be greatest 
in the kingdom, and Jesus — though Palestine was in the Orient 
and though the distinction between master and servant was even 
more sharply drawn there than it is with us — Jesus, the Master, 
took a basin of water and girded Himself with a towel, and 
washed, after the fashion of a servant, His disciples’ feet. “If 
I, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to 
wash one another’s feet.””. What did the child have to do with it? 
What did the basin of water have to do with it? 

He would teach his disciples benevolence, and standing one 
day over against the Temple and Treasury, He saw a poor widow 
cast in two mites after the many who were well-to-do had cast in 
much into the Treasury. There something naturally happened. 
In the other instances He made something happen. And then He 
said to His disciples, “ She hath cast in more than they all. For 
they have cast in of their superfluity ; but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had, even all her living.” 

They came to Him with a very difficult question. His enemies 
had formulated the question with the express purpose of tripping 
Him. “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar or no?” It was 
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a kind of dilemma in the form of a question. If He had said 
“Yes, it is lawful,” then you are no loyal Jew, for we hate our 
bondage to Cesar. If He had said, “ No, it is not lawful,” then 
you are a seditious man, for Czesar holds the reins of power in this 
country. But He said, “ Show me a penny. Whose is the image 
and superscription?”” And they said, “ Cesar’s.” And He said, 
distinguishing religion and patriotism, the eternal and temporal, 
though the eternal may inspire the temporal: “ Render, therefore 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” What did the penny have to do with it? 

To His disciples ile said as He sent them forth, “ When ye 
enter into a house that is not worthy of you, or into a city that 
is not worthy of you, when ye depart, shake the dust off from the 
sandals on your feet as a testimony against them” 
and “it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom ait 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that city.” What did 
the shaking of the sandals have to do with it? 

And when He would point their way to trust in the Father, 
He said: “ Behold the birds of the air (they were there as He 
spoke: He spoke in the open) behold the lilies of the field 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” And 
one other illustration of this type: John the Baptist was in prison. 
He had free and informal relations, nevertheless, with his disciples. 
And to John the Baptist there came the account of the great works 
and the great teachings of the Prophet of Nazareth, and he sent 
some of his disciples to inquire of Jesus,— John the herald and 
the herald still, anticipating Him who should come, asking once 
again the question “ Art thou He that should come, or look we 
for another ?”’ But Jesus did not say to them, “ Tell John I am; 
tell John I am not.’’ He was very busy. He was making the 
blind to see and the deaf to hear and the lame to walk, and He 
was preaching the Gospel to the poor who were there; and pres- 
ently He stopped and turned to those messengers who had come 
and said, “Go tell John the things ye have seen and heard, and 
blessed is he who shall find no occasion of stumbling in me.” 

If we put all those illustrations together, they give us many 
things to think about in a pedagogical way. The Master made 
use of what we today have come formally to call the object-lesson 
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in teaching religious truth,— the object lesson which was a natural 
occurrence, as in the case of the widow which He seized upon 
for His purpose, or an object lesson which He Himself intro- 
duced for the purpose of teaching the lesson. 

Another series of illustrations. He would teach to His 
disciples the virtue of religious sincerity, sincerity in alms, 
sincerity in prayer, sincerity in fasting. ‘‘ Be not as the hyp- 
ocrites are, for when they give alms they blow the trumpet before 
them that they may be seen of men. They stand on the street 
corners when they pray. They disfigure their faces when they 
fast. Be not as the hypocrites,”— not on the street corner, but 
into thy closet ; not blow the trumpet, but do not let thy left hand 
know what thy right hand does; not disfigure your face, but 
anoint your head with oil; not to be seen of men, but thy father 
which seeth in secret shall reward ye openly. 

He would teach the lesson of the true fulfilment of the law. 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but not one jot nor one tittle 
(weighed against heaven and earth) shall pass from the Law till 
all be fulfilled.” 

“ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old times, “ Thou 
shalt not kill; an eye for an eye; thou shalt love thy friends and 
hate thy enemies. But I say unto you, love your enemies.” 

“ Five of them were wise; five of them were foolish.” The 
father said to the sons, “Go work today in my vineyard.” And 
one answered and said, “I will not; but afterward he repented 
himself and went. And he came to the second, and said likewise. 
And he answered and said, “I go, sir;’ and went not. “ Which 
of the two did the will of his father ?” A certain man had two 
sons, the older son at home, the younger son spending the living 
riotously in a foreign country, to return and be forgiven and wel- 
comed again to the father’s house. What is the significance of 
the left hand and the right hand, the sheep and the goats, the 
hyprocrite and the true Christian, the heaven and the earth, and 
one jot and one tittle? Did Jesus intend this parallelism in pre- 
sentation? Wedonot know. But we conclude that, intentionally 
or not, in the presentation of religious truths Jesus made use of the 
principle which modern students of psychology and religious peda- 
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gogy describe as the principle of contrast. You teach the truth 
by contrast with that which is false. 

" Another set of illustrations. “The first shall be last and the 
last shall be first.” ‘‘ He that saveth his life shall lose it; he that 
loseth his life for my sake and the Gospels shall save it.” “ The 
greatest shall be the servant of all.” ‘“ He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted, and he that exalteth himself shall be abased.” 
What is our reaction upon that form of expression? “I am come 
not to send peace, but a sword. . . . They that appeal to the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” What mean these statements? 
Evidently we have to deal here with a peculiar form of thought, 
a form of thought exceedingly pregnant, suggesting more thought, 
putting our minds to work, kernels containing meat all of which 
has not yet been extracted,— a paradoxical form of thought. A 
part of the teaching of Jesus was cast, purposely or not, into the 
form of the paradox so easily to be remembered because so strik- 

ing in its presentation. 

. Another set of illustrations: “If any man come to me and 
hate not his father, he cannot be my disciple.” Is the word “ hate” 
there used in the ordinary sense of the term, and this the teacher 
who a little while ago was saying, ‘‘ Love thine enemies ?” “ If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off.” Are “the right hand” and “eye” and “ pluck” 
“cut” here used in their ordinary sense? “ When thou makest a 
dinner (or supper) call not thy friends.” Did he thereby forbid 
social intercourse with our friends? ‘“ Call no man father upon 
the earth.” Did he mean, then, that we should deny human blood 
relationship? “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
And at that point some of our modern interpreters and commenta- 
tors seek to explain away the magnitude of the statement by 
saying “the eye of the needle” refers to a low gate in the city’s 
wall through which the camel might indeed go on its knees. But 
they fail at this: “ Ye blind guides, ye strain at a gnat and swal- 
low a camel,”— an Oriental teacher speaking to Oriental minds 
and to the Jewish wonder-loving mind in a form which they highly 
appreciated. Our modern students of rhetoric say that it is the 
figure of speech called hyperbole. 
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Another series of illustrations. They come to Him, His ene- 
mies usually, but sometimes also his friends, with perplexing ques- 
tion. “ By what authority doest thou these things,” after the 
cleansing of the Temple. What was His answer? What might 
He have said? “ My authority is from God?” How would that 
have fallen upon them? ‘“ My authority is from myself?” How 
would that have fallen upon them? “ My authority is from my- 
self which is therefore from God, for we two are one?” How 
would that have fallen upon them? But His response was dif- 
ferent — no one of those things. “I also will ask you one ques- 
tion. The baptism of John, whence was it — from heaven or 
from men? And they reasoned among themselves: “If we say 
from heaven, He will say unto us, Why then did you not receive 
him? But if we say from men, we fear the people, for they take 
John for a prophet ;” and they say unto him, “ We can not tell.” 
If they had had the spiritual vision to see that the baptism of John 
was of God, they would have had the spiritual vision to see 
that His authority was from the same source, and would not have 
needed to ask that question. “ But what think you?” “ Which 
of the twain did the will of his father?” “ What will he do unto 
those miserable husbandmen?” “Did you never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, The same was 
made the head of the corner?” 

Another question comes to him from the Sadducees. The 
Sadducees never lost caste, and yet they were sceptics regarding 
the immortality of the soul, and they formulated one of those per- 
plexing questions which would reduce to absurdity any answer he 
should give. “ Master, whose wife shall she be?” “Have ye 
not read in the Scriptures in the place concerning the bush, that 
I am the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob? Now God 
is the God of the living, not of the dead. Whose wife shall she 
be? In heaven there is no marrying nor giving in marriage.” 
Their question presupposes once again the earthbound spirit. 
They could not see beyond the border. He answered their ques- 
tion, and He also answered the Sadducees’ infidelity by that pierc- 
ing question, “ Have ye not read in the Scripture. . . . Iam 
the God of Abraham and. of Isaac and of Jacob?”’ What is in- 
volved in His thought? God is the God of the living, not of the 
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dead; but He is the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, there- 
fore Abraham, Isaac and Jacob still live, otherwise He would he 
the God of the dead and not of the living. 

“T also will ask you one question: the Christ — whose son is 
He?” They say unto Him, “ The son of David,” and He said 
unto them, “ How then doth David then call Him Lord: if He is 
his son how doth he call Him Lord?” Now in the Orient no 
father would have called his son lord. The son calls the father 
lord, not the father the son. They say unto him, “ We cannot 
tell.” Why could they not tell? Because they had the point of 
view of the flesh and could not see on the basis of the flesh that 
David could call his son lord, and they lacked the point of view 
of the spirit by which David could call his greater son Lord. And 
that was the last question they asked Him. No man, therefore, 
durst ask Him any more questions? He had that spiritual point 
of view which was utterly incomprehensible to many of those who 
heard him, and to all his enemies. 

And putting together this back-and-forth play, this peculiarly 
teaching attitude of His in relation to His auditors, we find they 
come to Him with questions and He comes back to them with 
questions, and they elicit His thought in answer to a question, 
and He elicits their thought, the best they could give, though it 
was a weak best, in answer to His questions. He did not borrow 
it from Socrates, for so far as we know Jesus was unacquainted 
with Greek literature, and vet He was some four hundred years 
after Socrates. Did He use it intentionally? We leave those 
questions, but here is the outstanding fact that when Jesus would 
get possession of the thoughts of men He made use of the question 
and answer method. 

I turn to another set of illustrations, and I no sooner give an 
illustration than you recognize the method under which it falls. 
The two debtors, the good Samaritan, the friend coming at mid- 
night, the rich fool, the servants watching, the steward on trial, 
the fig tree, the tower and the warring king, the lost piece of 
money, the prodigal son, the rich man and Lazarus, the master 
and servant, the unfortunate widow, the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican. I have selected these only from the Gospel of Luke, the 
great recorder of parables. Perhaps that which most outwardly 
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characterizes Jesus as a teacher is the use of the parable. Let 
me call your attention to the character of His thought as illus- 
trated by parables. He does not think in static terms. The only 
parable which I have enumerated that is at all static is the lost 
piece of money and the busy woman seeking for it, and that is 
not half static. The thinking of Jesus as couched in His parables 
is dynamic, not static. He deals with growth, with progress, with 
change. “ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” There is a modern phrase that comes into my mind. One 
of the modern philosophers, Bergson, has formulated his system 
under the title “ Creative Evolution.” The thinking of Jesus is 
progressive, and He recognized an unfolding purpose in the pro- 
cesses of evolution — spiritual evolution, not the evolution of the 
material world. His thought did not contemplate that side of 
things, but the evolution of a new society informed with a divine 
purpose, of which He was the mouth-piece. 

I do not need to bring to your appreciation the beauty of the 
parable, its simplicity, its profundity, its spirituality, nor to bring 
to your mind the purpose of parables. Such a comprehensive 
purpose it was, a purpose to reveal truth to those who were spirit- 
ually alert to receive it, and a purpose likewise not to cast His 
pearls before swine. “ Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom, but unto them that are without it is not given.” 
The parable is that form of religious instruction which reveals 
truth to the spiritually alert at the same time that it conceals truth 
from the spiritually inert. ‘“ How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?”’ “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” These sayings show the two types of mind, the 
earthly and the heavenly. 

My young fellow-workers, is it too much to ask you to imitate 
the methods of the Master? If He had not told you to do it, I 
should not be so bold as to tell you to do it. But he says, “ Follow 
me.’ And He says, “ Have salt in yourselves,” and He must have 
meant in His teaching as well as in His ministerial function in 
society. You can use object lessons. You can use the principle 
of contrast. Only if you are a genius can you use successfully 
the paradox and the hyperbole. You can use question and answer. 
You, unless you are a genius, cannot write a parable or speak a 
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parable; but you can use the story, which takes the place corre- 
sponding to the parable in modern religious education. And thus 
in these ways you can follow Him. I do not say that you will be 
successful in the measure in which He was successful unless to the 
method you add something more, as He did. These methods do 
not safely explain the success of Jesus. It is the personality of 
Jesus using these methods that counts for most, and so, though I 
have directed your attention to method tonight, it is not so much 
the method that you use, though that is important, as it is the per- 
sonality that you are, using the method, which counts most for 
your success. Study, then, to know and to use the methods of 
Jesus as a teacher, and to have also behind them the mind of 


Christ. 
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THE LAW IN ITS RELATION TO MORALS AND 
RELIGION.* 





Man is a religious being. To him, everywhere and always, 
religion and religious institutions have been and will be of prime 
concern. Now, and in this United States, not less than in ages 
past and in other parts of the world, is this a fundamental fact. 
He who, without a recognition of this, would study either religion 
or government, would quite fail to comprehend his problem. Man 
is also a social being. As such he has always found it necessary 
to live in an organized society, under some form of government. 
The world depicted with such irresistible genius by Rosseau in his 
“ Le Contrat Social,” in which men are represented as living by 
nature individual lives which they voluntarily gave up by con- 
senting to government only when they became so numerous as to 
interfere with each other’s rights and pursuits, so far from being 
a picture of natural man, is not merely an artificial but an im- 
possible state. Man never has lived to himself alone. His natural 
state has ever been a social one, in which development and en- 
joyment became possible only by mutual inter-dependence and so- 
cial intimacy. Government is not an invention, not a necessary evil, 
to which men submit. On the contrary, from the most primitive 
beginnings it has been man’s natural instrument for controlling 
and developing the social estate so essential to his very existence. 
Invention has been called in play, not to originate, but to improve 
and adapt this instrument to its high purposes. And universally 
this governmeft has been more or less closely related to religious 
institutions. 

With primitive man his government, however crude, was not 
more solicitous for his welfare than for that of his gods. It could 
not be otherwise, so long as each tribe and nation had its tribal 
and national deities, whose fortunes were one with those of the 
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people of that tribe or nation, who fought for, worked for and 
provided for that people, but not for any other tribe or nation; 
who triumphed with the success, and were defeated and over- 
thrown with the failure, in battle of the people whose gods they 
were. In the heathen world the state embraced as its chief de- 
partment, the institutions and provisions for worship, for pro- 
tecting and propagating religion. It can scarcely be said that 
there existed, as a separate entity, the Church; a state included 
church and state, unseparated and inseparable. 

In the Israelitish theocracy the relation of religion and govern- 
ment reached its extreme expression. The Church included the 
state. Israel might in great crises have men as leaders but they 
were servants under the direct orders of Yahweh. It was Yahweh 
who led his people, and commended them in war and in peace, 
in matters civil and religious. The laws were of his giving by 
direct writing upon tablets of stone. And the same code in which 
he issued his command against the worship of any other god, or 
the pursuit of labor on his Sabbath day, contained also the laws 
forbidding adultery and murder. When, by their demands for a 
king, the people at last made him so wroth that he determined to 
punish them by granting their request, it was Yahweh, and not 
the people, who selected Saul and David, and the king was 
Yahweh’s servant, his viceroy on earth in matters temporal; to 
whom he continually sent his commands by the word of his 
prophets. 

It was not until the coming of the Great Teacher that we find 
anywhere an expression of the idea that church and state could 
have separate existence. Christ’s “ Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Czsar’s and unto God the things which are God’s,” 
came centuries before anyone could even understand what it 
meant. When it was uttered, it was unintelligible alike to the 
Jews, who hated the Roman governors, to the Herodians, who 
prospered because they had accepted the Roman rule, to the disci- 
ples of Christ, who so often suffered persecution and death be- 
cause the state undertook to regulate the religion of the individual, 
and to their successors for a millennium and a half. His declara- 
tion that his kingdom was not of this world nobody then under- 
stood, and to many it is still visionary. If we except the neu- 
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trality toward religion, of the government of Constantine who, 
without being conscious of what he was doing, seems to have 
approximated a separation of church and state, there was in the 
whole course of history no example or word showing that this 
idea existed in the mind of anyone, until about the time that 
America began to be settled. Many have seen a providence in 
the fact that when this idea began to grow from its embryo state 
there was in this country a virgin soil, in which it could thrive. 
And yet, as we shall see, it was more than two centuries before 
it came to its full fruit even in this country. 

From the day of Constantine onward the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and the Holy Roman Church were in alliance, or in struggle 
for supremacy, but never did it occur to either state or church 
that they could ever be separated and independent. Whether 
Charlemagne and Henry III made the state supreme, or Hilde- 
brand and Innocent III made the Pope triumphant, Pope and 
Emporer alike, thought only of a united church and state. The 
only difference was that one desired the church to be supreme, 
the other the state. It might have been supposed that the terrible 
struggle, resulting in the great Reformation, would have sug- 
gested to the persecuted Protestants a church whose freedom 
could not be interfered with by a tyrannical state. But the 
Protestant, no more than the Catholic, seems to have thought of 
such a thing. On the contrary, it is doubtless true that at that 
day any church upon the continent without a strong secular sword 
to guard it, would have had small chance of survival. And in 
England, King Henry VIII had no quarrel with his double posi- 
tion as king and defender of the Faith, but only with the Pope’s 
inconvenient refusal to aid him in his plans. When Henry took 
the step which made England Protestant, he simply substituted 
for the Pope, himself as head of the church, and church and state 
continued in the same united relation as before. After some 
struggle under Edward VI, and counter-struggle under Mary, 
Elizabeth finally fixed the status of church and state that exists 
in England today, except for a dis-establishment under Mr. Glad- 
stone of the Protestant church in Catholic Ireland. 

It will be remembered that Elizabeth had no sooner secured 
settled conditions in matters religious, than James and Charles 
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succeeded in raising as great ferment in the church as in the state. 
It may be supposed that the idea of separation of church and 
state grew out of the revolts in England of the Puritan and the 
Presbyterian against the established church, which were, in part, 
responsible for the downfall of Charles I, and of his pretense to 
the headship of church and state by divine right. But this is 
scarcely the case. The Puritan did not desire a church separate 
from the state, but a purified church supported by a purified state, 
and when, because he could not secure in England the thing le 
desired, he finally came to America, his first concern was to estab- 
lish a state church, in no essential respect different from the state 
church against which he had protested, except that this was his 
church. Sometimes there was a spirit of toleration, as in the case 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and the Puritans under Hooker in 
Connecticut, but usually the Puritan desired to use relentlessly the 
full power of the state in favor of his church, just as it had been 
used in England by the Establishment against the church for which 
he stood. That he could rely upon true religion to secure its place 
by the voluntary support of its individual believers, at first did 
not occur to the Puritan, and when it was suggested by Roger 
Williams and the Quakers, he resisted it with all his might, even 
to the point of persecution, exile and death to the disturbers. 
Though there were no persecutions by the Pilgrim Fathers or 
the Connecticut Puritans, still even in these settlements all, 
whether members of the church or not, were compelled to support 
the state church. In the agreement between the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Virginia Company, the supremacy of the state church 
was acknowledged, possibly because only on those terms could 
the king’s consent be secured, and in 1650, in Plymouth, it was 
forbidden to set up any church or public meetings, diverse from 
those already set up, without the consent and approbation of the 
governor. In 1651 a penalty of ten shillings was provided for 
any neglect of church attendance, and in 1657 taxes were levied 
to support public worship. It is doubtful if in a single one of 
the colonies, before the Revolution, there was absolute freedom 
of belief and worship. Even in Rhode Island there is evidence 
of a restriction upon Papists, not due, of course, to Roger Wil- 
liams. It is fair to say that the authenticity of this has been 
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doubted by some. Thus, in every one of the American colonies 
the state already endeavored to interfere in matters religious, 
and in most of them a state church was established. It is an 
interesting and singular fact that the Baptist Roger Williams in 
Rhode Island, the Catholic Calvert in Maryland and the Quaker 
William Penn in Pennsylvania, urgently desired to give in these 
colonies the fullest possible freedom. But the latter two certainly 
were not, by the government at home, permitted to have their 
way. 

In Massachusetts and several other colonies only church mem- 
bers were freemen, and in consequence, in course of time, only 
one in five could vote, though all were taxed for the support of 
the church. And even this one-fifth, if we may believe the bitter 
complaints of the times, contained many a man, in pew and pulpit 
as well, who became a member of the church merely because it 
was only by that means that he could exercise his rights as a 
citizen. Thus did the church, by seeking the support of the state, 
eat out its own vitals and kill in its members the spirit of true 
religion. In New York the Dutch Reformed and later the Church 
of England, and in Virginia and the Carolinas the Church of Eng- 
land, were the established churches, and in all the colonies some 
privileges or restrictions, causing constant friction and _ serious 
trouble, evidenced the interference of the state in the church and 
in matters of conscience. 


After the Revolution, when the Constitutional Convention 
met to formulate an instrument that should serve as a basis of 
the organic law of the new union, all seemed to recognize that 
there could be no state church. Whence so suddenly came this 
idea which apparently had never before even occurred to nation 
builders? And how did it so readily obtain the assent of those 
who had been accustomed in their colonial life to the old idea? 
One cause, no doubt, was a practical one. If they were to esta’- 
lish a state church, which should it be? the Congregational of . 
New England, the Dutch Reformed of New York and New Jez- 
sey, the Episcopalian of Virginia and the Carolinas, the Quaker 
of Pennsylvania, the Catholic of Maryland? Some of these were 
already in a minority in their own states. And the Presbyterians 
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and Baptists and others would be ready to contend for their 
claims in the matter. Clearly no one church could be the church 
of the central government. Furthermore, many of the members 
of the convention, and especially followers of Mr. Jefferson, who 
was not himself a member, were vigorously opposed to making 
the central government strong, and they, no doubt, may have been 
most unwilling to add to its powers any control in religious mat- 
ters. But making due allowance for all this, it is not believed 
that in any other country, or at any previous time, it would have 
occurred to a body of men on similar business that the way to 
solve the difficulty was to leave out the church, and to provide 
that the government should not concern itself with religious mat- 
ters, leaving religion and the church to the voluntary support of 
believers. 

The idea was not entirely new, but never before, in the estab- 
lishment of any government on a large scale, had it been seri- 
ously considered as more than a visionary dream of mere theorists. 
As early as 1511 the Anabaptists had put forth as part of their 
confession of faith the doctrine that “ The magistrate is not to 
meddle with religion or matters of conscience, nor to compel men 
to this or that form of religion, because Christ is the king and 
law-giver of the church and conscience.” A little later, from their 
prison, the English Separatist Browne and his followers sent over 
to Holland, to be printed, tracts, which they smuggled out of their 
prison, and these were sent back to be circulated in England. 
“There is no power,” said they, “ given the Prince to restrain 
any jot of liberty of the church or withhold any one person froin 
doing the whole will of God in his calling. Much less is there 
any power given the Prince to try to compel the church or any 
member thereof to the least transgression or error.”” These Ana- 
baptists and Separatists are not to be confused with the Puritans, 
who desired to maintain the state church, but to secure its puri- 
fication. Their doctrine was that the church should consist of 
the regenerate only, and its membership should be voluntary, and 
depend upon the work of grace in the heart. Browne, who in 
1582 was the first man to announce this doctrine in England, was 
finally harried until he gave it up. For circulating it, Coppin and 
Thacker were hanged at Bury St. Edmunds in June, 1583. Later 
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on, John Locke, although in his model constitution for the Caro- 
linas he had provided for the established church, reached a more 
advanced position. ‘* The boundaries,” he said, “ on both sides are 
fixed and immovable. He jumbles both heaven and earth to- 
gether, the things most remote and opposite, who mixes these 
societies (church and state) which are in their origin, end, busi- 
ness, and in everything, perfectly distinct and infinitely different.” 

But it is to Roger Williams that the honor belongs, not only 
of being the first to announce, but likewise the first to establish, 
in 1638, a community which recognized that no civil authority 
had a right to interfere in matters of religion. “An enforced 
uniformity of religion throughout a nation or civil state confounds 
the civil and religious, denies the principles of Christianity and 
civility, and that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” But these 
Anabaptists and Separatists were agitators and not altogether 
comfortable people to live with. This was true even of Roger 
Williams, who, notwithstanding his sweet spirit, was such a per- 
sistent agitator, and had so little regard for the wishes and ideas, 
on matters that seemed to him important, of any or all of the 
rest of the community in which he lived, that he thoroughly con- 
vinced the people of Massachusetts Bay and Salem that his agita- 
tion was a serious menace to the very existence of the colony, and 
even the Pilgrims at Plymouth found themselves, at times, most 
uncomfortable in his society. Those who were attracted to him 
in Rhode Island were, many of them, extremists, just as there had 
been some. of the wildest extremists in the wake of the Ana- 
baptists in Europe. It is not strange, therefore, that the resulting 
excesses, not in religious only, but in civil matters as well, of 
those who were attracted by these doctrines, which even they 
failed to understand, had the effect of preventing the spread into 
the other colonies of the idea for which Williams stood. In 
Zurich it was decreed that any rebaptized (Ana-baptist) person 
that might be discovered should be drowned. It is probable that 
most of the colonies, outside of Rhode Island, would have sym- 
pathized with such a disposal of Williams’ followers and of his 
idea of the relation between church and state. At all events, 
down to the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
Rhode Island still remained the only colony which did not in some 
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manner interfere with church affairs. And yet, in every colony 
were men who had seen and sorely felt the evils of church control 
by the state, and to them it must have seemed clear how infinitelv 
the difficulties would be multiplied if the Federal Government 
undertook to interfere in the establishment of any form of re- 
ligion. At all events, upon the proposition of Charles Pinckney 
of South Carolina, Sec. 3 of Article VI of the Constitution, which 
provided for the oath to be taken by officers to support the Con- 
stitution, closed with that famous clause: “ But no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States.’ On this section North Carolina, 
only, voted no and Maryland was divided. “ The framers of the 
Federal Constitution,’ says Schaff, in his Church and State in 
the United States, “‘ remembering the persecution of dissenters 
and non-conformists in the mother country and in several of the 
American colonies, cut the poisonous tree of persecution by the 
root, and substituted for specific religious tests a simple oath or 
solemn affirmation.” 

It has often been suggested that this provision of the Consti- 
tution grew out of the influence of French atheism, especially 
upon Franklin and Jefferson, and through them upon the whole 
Constitutional Convention. But Jefferson was not a member of 
that convention, being in Europe as Ambassador to France at 
that time. Every one of its members was a believer in God, and 
in future reward and punishment, and most of them, including 
the presiding officer, Washington, were church members. Of 
all its members Franklin has been regarded as least orthodox. 
And yet, during its deliberations, when it seemed impossible to 
harmonize the varying opinions, Franklin offered his celebrated 
resolution, in which he moved that “ Henceforth prayers implor- 
ing the assistance of heaven and its blessings upon our delibera- 
tions be held in this assembly every morning before we proceed 
to business, and that one or more of the clergy of the city be re- 
quested to officiate in that service.’’* 


*Dr. Franklin’s speech in support of this motion, as given by Madison 
in his papers, is worth giving in full. 

“Mr. President: The small progress we have made after four or 
five weeks’ close attendance and continual reasoning with each other — 
our different sentiments on almost every question, several of the last 
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The Federal Constitution is not irreligious, it is simply non- 
religious. As Dr. Schaff has so well put it: “ The American idea 
is a free church in a free state, or a self-supporting and self- 
governing Christianity in independent and friendly relation to the 
civil government.” According to this idea religion is individual 
and voluntary, and should never be forced. The church which 
leans upon the state for support can never be a free church. And 
in a state where all are required to conform in religious matters, 
there can never be free religion. 

But the adoption of Article VI, Section 3, by the Constitu- 
tional Convention was only a step. The Constitution had now to 
be adopted by states, and a vigorous agitation arose, by some 
against going so far as this, by others in favor of going still far- 
ther. In the Massachusetts convention two soldiers, a major and 
a colonel, protested against banishing the religious tests, while 
three ministers urged that religion was ever a matter between 





producing as many noes as ayes—is, methinks, a melancholy proof of 
the imperfection of the human understanding. We, indeed, seem to feel 
our own want of political wisdom, since we have been running about in 
search of it. We have gone back to ancient history for models of 
government, and examined the different forms of those Republics which, 
having been formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, no longer 
exist. And we have viewed modern states all ’round Europe, but find 
none of their constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

“In this situation of this assembly, as it were, in the dark, to find 
political truth, scarce able to distinguish it when presented to us, how 
has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of lights to illumine our understanding? In the 
beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of 
danger, we had daily prayer in this room for divine protection. Our 
prayers, sir, were heard, and they were graciously answered. All of us 
who were engaged in the struggle must have observed frequent: instances 
of the superintending Providence in our favor. To that kind Providence 
we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of 
establishing our future national felicity. And have we now forgotten 
that powerful Friend? Or do we imagine that we no longer need his 
assistance ? 

“T have lived, sir, a long time, and, the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I see of this truth—that God governs in the affairs of 
men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, 
is it possible that an empire can rise without his aid? We have been 
assured, sir, in the sacred writings that ‘except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that Luild it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also believe 
that, without his concurring aid, we shall succeed, in this political build- 
ing, no better than the builders of Babel. We shall be divided by our 
little, partial, local interests; our projects will be confounded; and we 
ourselves shall become a reproach and a byword down to future ages. 
And what is worse, mankind may, hereafter, from this unfortunate 
instance, despair of establishing governments by human wisdom, and 
leave it to chance, war, and conquest.” 
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God and the individual, and therefore no imposition of religious 
tests can be made without invading the essential prerogatives of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This latter view, after a struggle, finally 
prevailed in Massachusetts. In Virginia, on the other hand, 
where the state constitution had already decreed disestablish- 
ment, a more explicit guarantee against the establishment of re- 
ligion was demanded. In this, the conventions of New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and a vigorous 
minority in Pennsylvania followed. So did the first Congress 
of the United States. To James Madison, among individuals, 
belongs the honor of being the chief advocate of a farther en- 
actment. This agitation was finally successful, and Amendment 
I of the Constitution became the first of the so-called Bill of 
Rights constituting the first ten amendments, adopted by the 
states really as part of the original Constitution. “ Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ Here was a declaration broad 
and comprehensive, and yet clear and specific. Congress could 
never compel the establishment or support of the church, nor, on 
the other hand, could it interfere with the utmost freedom, in 
religious matters, of the individual. 

We are now prepared to examine the scope and legal effect 
of this provision. And first, we notice that the prohibition rests 
upon Congress only. Each state of the Union is still at liberty 
to do as it will. At the very date of the adoption of this con- 
stitution ten of the thirteen states had legal provisions respecting 
religion. New York and Virginia alone, at that time, had joined 
Rhode Island in complete disestablishment. In Connecticut the 
connection between church and state did not cease until 1818, 
while in Massachusetts it was not until 1833, after the members 
of many a Congregational church had seen the voters of the town, 
who outnumbered the church members, take from the majority 
who attended the services their church property and turn it over 
to the Unitarians, that the sentiment became strong enough to 
procure the complete abolishment of public taxation for church 
support. But even then it was with fear and trembling that many 
regarded the experiment. They doubted whether religion could 
rely upon the voluntary support of those who professed it. The 
JuLy —3 
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result was a most happy disappointment of their fears. The 
church became, far more than it had ever been, a vitalizing, puri- 
fying power to the individual and in the community. A state 
church is never a free church, and the church has ever been a 
greater sufferer than the state by their unnatural union. No 
saying of Christ’s has been harder than that his kingdom is not 
of this world, and that he in his kingly claims is no rival of 
Czsar’s. The Pope still longs for secular authority. Agitation 
still spasmodically arises for a religious amendment to our Con- 
stitution, which shall recognize God. Many in our churches are 
still greatly troubled at our Godless state schools and institutions, 
For more than a hundred years we have stood alone among na- 
tions. Even now, with the exception of France and Ireland, and 
possibly Hungary, no European country has followed us, and 
even in France the work is not vet complete. Signs are not want- 
ing that in Portugal separation may already have been achieved, 
and that in Italy and even in reactionary Spain, we are now be- 
holding the beginning of the end of the baneful union of church 
and state. But all these movements are of yesterday. The last 
five years have seen more stir in this matter than the previous 
century. Finally, few doubt that the days of the establishment 
are numbered in Great Britain, though the end is still delayed. 


We have noticed the provisions in the Federal Constitution 
touching the relation between church and state. What, at the 
present time, is the situation in the various states? Almost every 
state constitution, in the preamble, refers to God, and most of 
them include the phrase, “ Grateful to Almighty God.” And yet 
in every state the Constitution provides for a full religious liberty. 
Michigan is not less religious for its omission in the preamble 
of the name of God, nor is New Hampshire more so for still per- 
mitting the legislature to authorize towns and parishes to provide 
for the support of Protestant religious teachers, a thing which, 
I presume, the legislature does not, and never again will, do. The 


requirement in Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas and the Carolinas 
that office holders must not deny the being of Almighty God, and 
of Pennsylvania and Tennessee that they must believe in God and 
the future state of reward and punishment, have done no more 
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for the cause of religion than the provisions in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland and Texas excluding the clergy from civil offices 
and the legislatures, have militated against it. As typical of the 
provisions touching religion, in our state constitutions I may quote 
two, one representing a positive, and the other a negative state- 
ment of the attitude of the state toward religion. The Connecticut 
constitution, Article VII, Section 1, says: “It being the duty of 
all men to worship the Supreme Being, the great Creator and 
Preserver of the Universe, and their right to render that worship 
in the mode most consistent with the dictates of their conscience, 
no person shall by law be compelled to join or support, or be 
classed with or associated to, any congregation, church or re- 
ligious association.” The Michigan constitution, Article IV, 
Section 39, provides: “ The legislature shall pass no law to pre- 
vent any person from worshiping almighty God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience.” Summarizing the effect of all 
the state constitutions, Judge Cooley enumerates five matters 
which are unlawful in every state: 

1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. 
2. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religion. 

3. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. 

4. Restraints upon the free exercise of religion according to 
the dictates of conscience. 

5. Restraints upon the expression of religious belief. 
Such being in general the nature of the constitutional provi- 
sions concerning religion, are we to conclude that in this country 
the law assumes an attitude of indifference to religion, and that, 
toward the church, the state maintains an attitude of complete 
neutrality? “Certain things, of absolute necessity to civilized 
society, the state is precluded from preventing. And they are left 
wholly to the fostering care of personal enterprise and private 
liberality. We concede, for instance, that religion is essential, 
and that without it we should degenerate to barbarism and 
brutality ; and yet we prohibit the state from burdening the citizen 
with its support and we content ourselves with recognizing and 
protecting its observance on secular grounds.” (20 Mich., 483.) 
There is the kernel of the distinction. The state may not burden 
the citizen with the support of religion, but it may and does, on 
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secular grounds, recognize and protect its voluntary observance 
by the citizens. In the famous Ordinance of 1787 this dual atti- 
tude of state toward church is observed, and no part of that Ordi- 
nance has been so generally noted and approved as this: Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge are necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind. Though religion is first to be 
mentioned, it is schools and the means of education, and not 
churches and the means of developing religion and moralty, which 
the government itself forever encourages. The state will build 
schools, but will merely protect private individuals in building 
churches. Only thus, history teaches us, can true religion flourish, 
and tyranny, masking in its name, be avoided. 


More specifically then, what, in this country, is the attitude of 
the state toward religion and morality? It has often been said 
that in many of its laws, the state recognizes religion and passes 
religious enactments, for example, that half of the ten command- 
ments have been put upon the statute books. It is true that the 
civil law forbids false swearing, theft, adultery and murder quite 
as unequivocally as did the Mosiac Law, but these provisions of the 
civil law do not, at least primarily, rest upon religious grounds. 
They are, and must be fundamental laws in every body politic. 
There are many enactments as to Sunday observance, but they 
grow mainly out of social and economic conditions rather than 
out of religious requirements. To an extent, however, there is 
a recognition by the law of religion and religious worship, and 
properly so, for the Constitution guarantees to all, not merely 
that there shall be no compulsion to worship, but also that there 
shall be perfect freedom in worship, if the individual has such 
desires. The law and the courts, therefore, recognize the right 
of the worshiper to enjoy in peace and quiet his religious ser- 
vices, particularly upon Sunday, which is an illustration of the 
further fact that the laws not only have regard for religion, but 
for the Christian religion. In a Minnesota case a Jew set up that 
as his rest day, according to his religion, was not Sunday, there- 
fore he could not be punished for violating the Sunday laws of 
the state. But the court held that this furnished no defense for 
his breach of the law. And in a great number of cases the courts 
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in all the states have upheld statutes protecting the peace and 
quiet of the Sabbath observed by the great majority of Chris- 
tians, and in many instances have not hesitated to say that these 
laws are upheld, not merely because it has been shown that the 
welfare of mankind demands for rest one day in seven, but also 
by reason of the fact that by the habits and customs of a great 
portion of the people Sunday, and not any other day, has been 
made the day of rest and worship. 

In the same way laws against profanity, blasphemy and ob- 
scenity, and provisions forbidding the disturbance of religious 
meetings, are justified, partly out of respect for religion and free- 
dom in its worship, but mainly in furtherance of good order and 
morals and public decency. No state can afford to be indifferent 
to developing good morals in its citizens, and in no country is 
this more clearly recognized by the courts than in our own. Fur- 
thermore, morals can hardly be divorced from religion, though 
the two are not identical. The matter has been very well stated 
by Judge Allen of the Supreme Court of New York in the case 
of Lindenmuller vs. People (33 Barb. 560.) It is there said, 
among other things, that the Christian Sabbath is a civil and 
political institution within the just powers of the civil government, 
and that the prohibition of theatrical and dramatic performances 
on that day “ rests on the same foundation as a multitude of other 
laws on our statute book, such as those against gambling, lotteries, 
keeping disorderly houses, polygamy, horse racing, profane curs- 
ing and swearing, disturbance of religious meetings, selling of 
intoxicating liquors on election days within a given distance from 
the polls, etc. All these, and many others, do to some extent re- 
strain the citizen and deprive him of some of his natural rights; 
but the legislature have the right to prohibit acts injurious to the 
public and subversive of government, or which tend to the de- 
struction of the morals of the people and disturb the peace and 
good order of society. It is exclusively for the legislature to 
determine what acts should be prohibited as dangerous to the 
community.” 

Moreover there are more direct and specific ways in which 
the state encourages and recognizes the church and Christianity. 
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As already noted, nearly all the states in their constitutions recog- 
nize God, and require of public officers an oath which recognizes 
God and is ordinarily taken upon the Bible. The President of 
the United States and the governors of the several states officially 
appoint Thanksgiving a day of prayer and thanksgiving to al- 
mighty God for his providence and protecting care. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas are everywhere legal holidays. The leaders 
of the nation, in their public papers, almost without exception 
from Washington down, have ‘recognized the dependence of the 
nation upon almighty God. Thus, Washington in his first in- 
augural address in 1789 said: “It would be peculiarly improper 
to omit, in this first official act, my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the Universe, who presides in 
the councils of nations, and whose providential aid can supply 
every human defect, that His benediction may consecrate to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a gov- 
ernment instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, 
and may enable every instrument employed in its administration 
to execute with success the functions allotted to his charge. In 
tendering this homage to the great Author of every public and 
private good, I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments 
not less than my own; nor those of my fellow citizens at large, 
less than either. No people can be bound to acknowledge the 
invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men more than the 
people of the United States. . . . . The propitious smiies 
of heaven can never smile on a nation that disregards the eternal 
rules of order and right which heaven itself has ordained.” Lin- 
coln, in his two immortal addresses, his second inaugural and 
the Gettysburg address, paid sublime and tender tribute to the 
divine justice and mercy, concluding the latter address with that 
hope expressed in immortal words: “ That this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

But not only has there been this recognition by word of the 
relations of this nation to almighty God, but the laws of the coun- 
try in many ways especiaily favor and provide for religious work. 


Thus, churches and other organizations engaged in religious 
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work, are almost universally relieved from taxation upon prop- 
erty devoted to religious uses, and the courts, under our consti- 
tution, justify such exemptions. Soldiers and sailors are urged 
to attend divine service, and moreover public moneys are lawfully 
expended in the employment of chaplains for our armies, our 
legislative bodies, our prisons and other public institutions, and 
at the public expense chapels are built in which these services may 
be held. In places not provided with buildings for public worship, 
schoolhouses are frequently granted to religious bodies, though 
the right to do so has been disputed. And all this to: the end, not 
that the state may bring any compulsion upon the individual in 
religious matters, or compel him to support any sect, but in order 
that religion, which is essential to the welfare of the state, and 


the happiness of mankind, may ever be encouraged. 


In this connection the question which, more than any other 
growing out of the relation between church and state, has been 
the occasion of earnest and not infrequently of violent controversy, 
is that of religious teaching in the public schools. The prejudiced 
and excited feeling of the disputants has often resulted in much 
heat with little light. Although occasionally in times past the 
infidel, as a few years ago anyone was likely to be called who 
opposed either the Bible, or my interpretation of any part of it, 
raised his voice in loud protest against religion of any sort in the 
schools, yet, more often the contest was waged between the Trini- 
tarian, who wanted to have read in the schools the whole of the 
King James Bible, and the Catholic, who whether he would have 
been satisfied with the Douay version or not, certainly was strongly 
opposed to the King James, the Unitarian who objected to alleged 
unauthentic passages as to the trinity, and false teaching as to 
the being and work of Christ, the Jew who objected possibly to 
the whole of the New Testament, and some other sects who 
strongly opposed the use of the Bible at all. There is substantial 
agreement that the school is the “chief nursery of popular in- 
telligence, virtue and piety.” (Schaff.) Virtue and piety resting 
upon religion, the deduction is made that a Godless school cannot 


‘ 


answer the purpose of the state in training future citizenship. 
Some have therefore proposed that the school funds be divided 
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and paid over to the church of the taxpayer’s preference for the 
support of church schools. That, to an extent, has been done in 
England and Canada, but has never been done in this country, 
and is in most states doubtless unconstitutional. In the great 
majority of the schools reading of the Bible without comment, 
singing of hymns, repeating the Lord’s Prayer and other prayers, 
have been permitted without opposition, on the ground that such 
exercises were not sectarian. In an interesting Michigan case 
(118 Mich., 560), the use, in schools, of a book of selections from 
the Bible was upheld, although a vigorous dissenting opinion was 
filed. The court said that the Michigan constitution was adopted 
under the authority conferred by the Ordinance of 1787. That 
Ordinance declared that religion, morality and knowledge were 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, and 
provided that for these purposes schools and the means of educa- 
tion should forever be encouraged. It is not to be inferred that 
in forming a constitution, under the authority of this ordinance, 
the convention intended to prohibit in public schools all mention 
of a subject which the ordinance in effect declared that schools 
are established to foster. The court went on to say that it did not 
wish to be understood as declaring that the Ordinance of 1787 
made it imperative that religion should be taught in public schools, 
but the facts show that from the admission of the state, during 
more than half a century, the practice had been followed, in all 
state institutions of learning, of reading from the Bible in the 
presence of students, and of offering prayer. Furthermore, the 
text books used in the schools contained extracts from the Bible, 
and numerous references to almighty God and his attributes, and 
no objections had been made. The court would take judicial 
notice of these usages. It quoted from Judge Cooley in his Con- 
stitutional Limitations, page 578, to the effect that: ‘“ The Amer- 
ican constitutions contain no provisions which prohibit the au- 
thorities from such solemn recognition of superintending Provi- 
dence in public transactions and exercises as the general religious 
sentiment of mankind inspires, and as seems meet and proper in 
finite and dependent beings. Whatever may be the shades of 
religious belief, all must acknowledge the fitness of recognizing, 
in important human affairs, the superintending care and control 
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of the Great Governor of the Universe and of acknowledging with 
thanksgiving his boundless favors, of bowing in contrition when 
visited with the penalties of his broken laws. No principle of 
constitutional law is violated when thanksgiving or fast days are 
appointed ; when chaplains are designated for the army and navy ; 
when legislative sessions are opened with prayer or the reading 
of the Scriptures; or when religious teaching is encouraged by 
a general exemption of the houses of religious worship from tax- 
ation for the support of state government. The court held that 
the reading of these selections from the Bible without comment 
was not a teaching of any theological doctrine, nor any inter- 
ference in any way with the religious belief derived by the 
scholars from their parents. 

In a leading case in Wisconsin, on the other hand, the court 
arrived at the opposite conclusion, holding that the reading cf 
the Bible at stated times in a common school is sectarian instruc- 
tion and an act of worship, and that for both reasons such read- 
ing of the Bible came within the prohibition of the Wisconsin 
constitution. It appeared that the whole Bible, and not merely 
selections, was in use, and the court said it would take judicial 
notice that the Bible contained doctrines of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, as to the punishment of the wicked after death, as to pre- 
destination, as to the apostolic succession and authority of priest- 
hood, as to the necessity and efficacy of the sacraments of the 
church, as to all of which matters the various sects maintain dif- 
ferent and conflicting doctrine. The doctrines of one of these sects 
which are not common to all the others are sectarian in the sense in 
which that word is used in the constitution. The court was not con- 
cerned with the truth or error of any of these docrines, but only 
to know whether such reading of the Bible was sectarian instruc- 
tion. “To teach the existence of a Supreme Being of infinite 
wisdom, power and goodness, and that it is the highest duty of 
all men to adore, obey and love Him, is not sectarian, because all 
religious sects so believe and teach. The instruction becomes 
sectarian when it goes farther, and inculcates doctrine and dogma 
concerning which the religious sects are in conflict. . . . That 
the reading from the Bible in the schools, although unaccom- 
panied by any comment on the part of the teacher, is instruction, 
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seems to us too clear for argument. Some of the most valuable 
instruction a person can receive may be derived from reading 
alone, without any extrinsic aid by way of comment or exposition. 
The question therefore seems to narrow down to this: Is the 
reading of the Bible in the schools —not merely selected pas- 
sages therefrom, but the whole of it — sectarian instruction of 
the pupils? In view of the fact already mentioned, that the 
Bible contains numerous doctrinal passages upon some of which 
the peculiar creed of almost every religious sect is based, and that 
such passages may reasonably be understood to inculcate the doc- 
trines predicated upon them, an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion seems unavoidable. . . . A most forcible demonstra- 
tion of the accuracy of this statement is found in certain reports 
of the American Bible Society of its work in Catholic countries, 
in which instances are given of the conversion of several persons 
from Romanism through the reading of the Scriptures alone; 
that is to say the reading of the Protestant, or King James ver- 
sion, of the Bible converted Catholics to Protestants without the 
aid of comment or exposition. In those cases the reading of the 
Bible certainly was sectarian instruction.” The court went on to 
say, however, that this did not banish from text books the funda- 
mental teaching of the Bible, or extracts therefrom. Such teach- 
ing and extracts as literature for secular instruction cannot be 
objected to, and much of the Bible cannot be criticised as sectarian. 
No more complete moral code exists than is found in the New 
Testament. There is no objection to the use of such portions to 
inculcate good morals, for religious sects do not disagree upon 
the fundamental principles of moral ethics. The fact that children 
were not obliged to remain to the reading of the Bible, the court 
thought did not relieve the practice from objection. Religion in 
the sense of natural law might be taught, but as a system of 
belief, it cannot be taught in our common schools, which must be 
exclusively secular. Let it once enter our common schools and it 
becomes a source of strife, quarrel, fights, malignant opposition, 
persecution and war. “ Religion needs no support from the state. 
It is stronger and much purer without it. . . . . Morality 


and good conduct may be inculcated in the common schools and 
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should be. The connection of church and state corrupts religion 
and makes the state despotic.” 

It is not possible to reconcile all of the decisions, and yet out 
of them seems to be emerging a compromise position, which will 
allow in the schools a place, under some guise, for the use of at 
least such portions of the Bible as command substantially uni- 
versal assent. Thus, a recent Kentucky case took the ground that 
ic was proper to read the Bible in public schools. If the teaching 
of Confucius or Mahomet might be profitably studied, why not 
also the wisdom of Solomon and the life of Christ? The court 
concludes after an examination of the authorities that “ The rea- 
son and weight of the authorities supports the view that the Bible 
is not in itself a sectarian book, and when used merely for reading 
in the common schools, without note or comment by teachers, 
is not sectarian instruction; nor does such use of the Bible make 
the schoolhouse a house of religious worship.” (69 L. R. A., 
592.) And in a still more recent case the Supreme Court of 
Texas held that one or more individuals have no right “to have 
the courts deny the people the privilege of having their children 
instructed in the moral truth of the Bible, because such objectors 
do not desire that their own children shall be participators therein. 
This would be to starve the moral and spiritual needs of the many 
out of deference to the few.”’ It is certainly to be hoped that this 
question may be viewed in a large way, so that, without doing 
violence to the conscience of any, schools may be made a means 
of inculcating the fundamental principles of all religions, and 
the precepts of morality that are so necessary to good citizenship. 
The matter is one of great difficulty, but might perhaps be worked 
out by a conference and union of people holding the various 


shades of opinion. 


It has, in some of the states, been held that Christianity is 
part of our common law. We have already said enough to make 
it clear that in many ways our common law presupposes Chris- 
tianity, but it must be clearly obvious that it is only in a very 
limited sense that Christianity can be said to be part of our com- 
mon law.* 


*Mr. Webster, in his memorable argument in the Girard College case, 
based his attack upon the will of Stephen Girard largely upon this view 
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that Christianity is part of our common law, and Mr. Girard’s provision 
in his will that no clergyman of any sect should ever have any part in 
or even be admitted to the college which he proposed to establish for 
the education of orphans, Mr. Webster claimed was anti-Christian 
against the common law of Pennsylvania, and that therefore the pro- 
posed trust was void. The idea was expressed in Mr. Webster's classic 
paragraph: “The massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Episcopalian 
church with its lofty spire pointing heavenward; the plain temple of the 
Quaker; the log church of the hardy pioneer of the wilderness: the 
mementos and memorials around and about us; the consecrated grave- 
yards, their tombstones and epitaphs, their silent vaults, their mouldering 
contents, all attest it. The dead prove it as well as the living. The 
generations that are gone before speak it and pronounce it from the 
tomb. We feel it. All, all proclaim that Christianity, general, tolerant 
Christianity, Christianity independent of sects and parties, that Chris- 
tianity to which the sword and fagot are unknown, general tolerant 
Christianity, is the law of the land.” We may add that the law of the 
land it not a toleration of religion merely, for “toleration is a concession 
which may be withdrawn. It implies a preference for the ruling forms 
of faith and worship, and a practical disapproval of all other forms.” 
As Judge Cooley has stated in his Constitutional Limitations, the Amer- 
ican constitutions have established not religious toleration merely, but 
religious equality. Mr. Justice Story in rendering the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Girard College case, admitted 
that Christianity was part of the common law of Pennsylvania. And yet, 
that was only so in this qualified sense that its divine origin and truth 
are admitted, and therefore it is not to be maliciously and openly reviled 
and blasphemed against, to the annoyance of believers and the injury of 
the public.” He held that the provisions of the will were not hostile to 
Christianity, that they did not provide that Christianity should be taught 
in the College, but only that Ecclesiastics should be excluded in order 
to prevent, in the tender minds of the infants, any excitement from the 
clashing of doctrines and sectarian controversy. 


It was doubtless the common law of England, but it is not a 
part of the English law which we have brought over and adopted 
as our own. Not to Christianity alone, but to Mahomedanism, 
Brahmanism, Confucianism as well, liberty of religious opinion 
and of worship are guaranteed. Upon this one limitation must 
be noted. It is only opinions, that, by the constitution, are placed 
wholly beyond legislative control. As Chief Justice Waite in a 
leading case (98 U. S., 162), expressed it: “‘ Congress was de- 
prived of all legislative power over mere opinion, but was left 
free to reach actions which were in violation of social duties or 
subversive of good order.”’ If one’s religious belief leads him to 
indulge in polygamy, or utterly to disregard the institution of 
marriage, or, denying all rights of property, to appropriate to his 
own use the property of others, his religious belief will not relieve 
him from the operation of the law, any more than would be the 
case if his religious belief led him in his own worship to offer 
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human sacrifices. While a citizen may think as he will upon 
matters religious he must not act in a way offensive to the sacred 
customs and institutions of our social order. Religious liberty 
is not tv be mistaken for religious or social license. But the state 
will interfere when principles break. out into acts against peace 
and good order. It is on this ground that the courts have in- 
terfered with Mormonism as soon as the Mormon church trans- 
lated its belief in plural marriages into the practice of polygamy, 
and it is on the same ground that the state has refused to interfere 
with the practice of Christian Science because in nearly all cases 
it has appeared that the belief did not result in acts subversive 


of the rights of others. 


Finally, we may here remark, though we reserve for later 
lectures the full discussion, that the state concerns itself with the 
church and its government in all cases involving civil, personal 
or property rights of the church’ organization, or its members or 
beneficiaries. The Federal Constitution provides unequivocally 
against any action by the United States, or the several states, the 
effect of which is to deprive any person, natural or artificial, of 
his life, liberty or property without due process of law. Under 
this provision his church rights can be taken from him no more 
than his civil rights. The strong arm of the secular courts may 
reach out for or against the church, just as it may for or against 
any other body. 

As to the relation of the law to morals, not much need be said, 
for the attitude of the law in the United States does not differ in 
general from that in other countries. It is within the police power 
of every sovereignty to protect, among other things, the morals 
of its people. For this reason, acts or contracts, which in their ef- 
fect or in their tendency are immoral, are held to be against public 
policy, and may be dealt with by the courts, whether the legisla- 
ture has spoken against them by express statute or not. Obscene 
pictures and literature, gambling and liquor selling, are for this 
reason absolutely prohibited, or subjected to extreme regulation 
and restriction. Because of its effect upon the public morals, the 
state may pass laws as to the liquor business, the effect of which 
is to close up the business of the liquor seller, without giving him 
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any recompense. This practically confiscates his property, and, 
under our constitutional provisions safe-guarding property, could 
not be done except for the relation of this business to the morals 
of the people. On the same principle gambling contracts, and 
others affecting the public morals, are absolutely void and unen- 
forcible. Neither party to such agreements can have the aid of 
the courts, but they will be left where they have placed them- 
selves. A further illustration of the attitude of the state toward 
public morals is seen in the statutes affecting labor conditions, 
particularly of women and children. Now, more than ever, these 
statutes are upheld because they affect the character of children. 
Such labor conditions are subject to complete legislative control, 
not only so far as they affect the character of the children directly, 
but equally when they have a clear effect to degrade and weaken 
the mothers. The greater part of the laws relating to marriage 
and divorce are supposed to be justified on the ground of the 
relation existing between the sanctity of marriage and the morals 
of the people, although we must admit that in some instances this 
supposition does not seem to be well founded. It is apparent, 
then, that the restrictions which our fathers have placed upon 
control by the state of religious matters do not at all apply to 
questions involving the public morals. As to these latter our 
power to enact and enforce laws is as full as that of any nation in 
the family of nations. 


In closing this very general survey of this interesting field, 
may I quote from one of the keenest of foreign observers of Amer- 
ican institutions, Alexis de Tocqueville, and leave you to judge 
whether his conclusion, written almost three-quarters of a century 
ago, has been justified in the history of this country since. 
“There is no country in the whole world in which the Christian 
religion retains a greater influence over the souls of men than in 
America, and there can be no greater proof of its utility, and of 
its conformity to human nature, than that its influence is most 
powerfully felt over the most enlightened and free nation of the 
earth, . . . . In the United States religion exercises but 
little influence upon the laws and upon the details of public 
opinion, but it directs the manners of the community, and by 
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regulating domestic life, it regulates the state. . . . . Re- 
ligion in America takes no direct part in the government of so- 
ciety, but it must, nevertheless, be regarded as the foremost of 
the polilical institutions of that country. . . . . Iam certain 
that the American holds religion to be indispensable to the main- 
tenance of republican institutions. This opinion is not peculiar to 
a class of citizens or to a party, but it belongs to the whole nation 
and to every rank of society.” For myself, I am persuaded that 
now, more than at any time within my recollection, is the in- 
fluence and importance of religion felt in the affairs of the state. 


, 


And notwithstanding the many dangers that threaten us, some 
of which were real and terrible to our fathers, but seem to us to 
have harmlessly passed by, we may with some assurance say to 
the world that the experiment for a century of a free state and 
a free church has been justified by its results upon the state, and 
even more upon the church, in this country. 


EpwIn C. GopDArRD. 
Michigan University. 
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CAREW LECTURES, 1910-1911. 


The Carew Lectures this year were delivered during the first 
two weeks of April, by Professor Edwin C. Goddard, of the law 
faculty of the University of Michigan. His lectures were char- 
acterized by a certain persuasiveness of delivery, and by the 
revelation of a directness and sincerity of personality that gave 
to their presentation an especial attractiveness. The general 
theme of the course was Ecclesiastical Law in the United States. 
The specific theme of the first two lectures was “* The Law in 
its relation to Morals and Religion.” This discussion we are 
able to give elsewhere complete. The remaining two lectures 
dealt respectively with “ The Laws Governing Church Organi- 
zation and Property,” and “ Legal Relations of the Minister to 
His Church and to Individuals.” Of these lectures we give 
summaries. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND PROPERTY. 


As in this country the church and the state are separate and 
independent, it is often assumed that the courts never take 
cognizance of the church, and with matters of religion this ts, 
in general, true. As a general proposition, whenever questions 
of discipline or faith, church rule, of membership or of office, 
have been attested by the church, the civil law tribunals accept 
the decisions as final. But it sometimes happens that a church 
fails to follow its own modes of procedure in dealing with its 
members, and the courts may then be called upon by the injured 
member to correct the irregularity. A great majority of cases, 
however, in which the civil courts consider ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, involve the rights of property. The Constitution of the 
United States forbids any person being deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, which applies to church 
liberty and property, as well as to liberty and property outside 
the church. Today courts recognize questions of church prop- 
erty as they do those of any other individual or society, and 
legislatures have very generally provided for the incorporation 
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of church societies, almost universaily by passing general acts, 
under which religious societies may be incorporated as an artificial 
person capable, like other corporations, of doing the acts and 
enjoying the benefits and privileges granted by the charter, and 
of being held fully accountable and protected in such matters 
in the civil courts. But a corporation is not necessary, for, 
toward the church the law is broader and more liberal than 
toward other bodies, and rights and property may be enjoyed 
by an unincorporated society, existing for religious purposes, as 
well as by incorporated societies. 

Many interesting questions have arisen as to the liabilities 
of the members of unincorporated societies. It has been urged 
that they were partners, each member being liable for the acts 
of the officers, but it is now settled that this is not the case. 
For while members have a common aim and are united for com- 
mon purposes, they are not, like a partnership, organized for 
gain. In so far as they enter into contract relations, they are 
governed rather by the law of principal and agent, the officers 
and committees of the society being the agents of those who 
appointed them and who authorized them to do the act in 
question. 

But the law leaves to the society exclusively the regulation 
of the internal management of the spiritual affairs, so long as 
there is no act contrary to the peace and good order of society. 

As an association of persons for religious worship, the church 
is not usually incorporated. There is frequently an associated 
body which is incorporated, which may, or may not be, com- 
posed of members of the church, but who take upon themselves 
corporate powers for convenience, in holding and transferring 
the church property, entering into contracts in its behalf, and 
generally attending to the material wants of the religious society. 
It is not essential that there be any corporation and in some 
states, persons voluntarily associated together, are, for the pur- 
pose of holding property and doing other acts necessary to the 
church life, treated substantially as though they were a corpora- 
tion. If the property has been held by the trustees, without any 
incorporation, as soon as a corporation is formed the law usually 
provides that the property may be taken into possession and 
used by the corporation for the church, whether the property has 
been received by gift, grant or devise, to the church or to the 
trustees for its use. If there is no incorporation, those who 
deal with the church must trust for the performance of its civil 
obligations the honor and good faith of the members. The 
trustees, and not the members of the church and congregation, 
control the church property, but they have no right to so use it 
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as to interfere with its proper use by the congregation. They 
have power to repair and even, in some cases, to erect or tear 
down a church building, though, in general, such action would 
be justified only after a vote of the members of the society. li 
they exceed their authority in making contracts, they do not 
bind the society, though they make themselves personally liable, 
as they do, also, if they make authorized contracts in their own 
individual names. They should always make contracts in the 
name of the corporation, by themselves as agents. It is advisable, 
therefore, that there should be a corporation. 

In case of gifts to the church, or for charitable uses, in 
absence of controlling statutes, the courts in most of the states 
in this country have been inclined to treat liberally, gifts for 
pious purposes, often providing trustees though none was spe- 
cifically named, and directing the gift to the channels for which 
they were intended, in so far as the court could determine them. 
It is better to give the property not to the church itself, which 
in some states cannot be taken by deed and in some not even by 
will, but instead to trustees for the use of the society. 

Many interesting and troublesome questions have arisen 
because of gifts for charitable purposes, which have been, by 
their donors, limited to use for the teaching of certain doctrines. 
Many states do not allow perpetual trusts, but most states en- 
courage such gifts. The difficulty arises when, in course of time, 
the church to whom the fund has been given, changes its 
doctrines or its organization. The United States Supreme Court, 
in the leading case on the subject, classified these gifts under 
three heads. When the property has been, by deed or will, 
devoted to the support of some specific doctrine; when it has 
been given to an independent religious congregation; and when 
the society holding the property is a subordinate member of 
some more general organization. In the first case the property 
must be devoted to the propagation of the doctrines indicated, 
so long as there are those willing to teach them and who are so 
interested as to have a standing in court. A religious society 
entrusted with such a fund cannot by a majority vote, however 
great, change its religious views, and carry the property to the 
support of new and conflicting doctrines. In the second class 
the majority ordinarily controls in the use of property. The 
third class causes great difficulty. The English court will in- 
quire whether the denomination has departed from the doctrines 
which it held at the time of the gift, and insist that in case of 
such departure the property be retained by the minority, how- 
ever small, who remain faithful to the old doctrines. Such was 
the famous recent case in Scotland, in which a minority of thirty 
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ministers and a few thousand laymen were awarded the prop- 
erty of eight hundred churches worth more than a million pounds. 

The United States Supreme Court and many of the courts 
in this country do not follow the English rule in all respects, 
but are inclined to let the church, itself, decide whether it has 
changed its doctrine, the courts not going into questions of be- 
lief, in which the ecclesiastical doctors are supposed to be more 
learned than the judges of the courts. But even in this country 
there are decisions to the contrary. Interesting questions of 
this sort have been recently raised by the attempted union of the 
Presbyterian and Cumberland Presbyterian churches. 

Church pews are a form of property that sometimes raise 
interesting questions. Until about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, pews for general use do not seem to have existed, but 
now they are general and may be rented or even sold. The 
owner of a pew has a qualified property. He does not own the 
ground on which it stands or any part of the church building, 
but has a right to its use during the hours of service. If the 
church is torn down because it is no longer fit for use, that 
ends the property of the pew owner. But if it was destroyed 
for convenience, or to build a finer church, then the pew owner 
has a right to a corresponding position in the new church, pro- 
vided he bears his fair share of the expense. 

Taxation for the support of religion is forbidden in this 
country, but it is universally recognized that the state may in- 
directly tax the people for religious purposes by exempting 
property used for such purposes from its share of the taxes. 
The state recognizes the work of the church in behalf of peace, 
good morals and the welfare of society, and to this extent aids 
its work. Generally the church and the ground on which it 
stands are exempted, and sometimes also the parish house and 
the parsonage. The statutes of the various states differ in this 
matter. This does not ordinarily excuse church property from 
its share of special assessments, such as for paving. 

The state also aids religious worship by protecting it from 
disturbance. In nearly all states those who disturb a religious 
meeting may be punished, and sometimes this extends to a dis- 
turbance at or near a place of worship as well as to trouble 
within the meeting itself. Thus, carrying weapons, profane or 
loud talking and noises, boisterous and indecent behavior, making 
sport of faith or religion, attempting to question or reply to 
the minister in the services have been held to be a disturbance, 
subjecting the disturber to punishment by the courts. 
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LEGAL RELATIONS OF THE MINISTER. 

Before there can be any relations it is in general necessary 
for the minister to be ordained and to be called. With the ques- 
tion of ordination the courts have little to do. They may in- 
quire whether he is ordained, but never how he shall be ordained 
or Whether ordination shall be required at all. The call of the 
minister is subject to the general rules of the organization, and 
unless the church law requires it, no particular form or cere- 
mony is necessary, either to call or induct a minister into his 
office. The call is not complete, however, until the minister 
has accepted it, and until he has given such acceptance the call 
may be withdrawn. A call extended according to ecclesiastical 
regulations, containing the terms of the employment and an offer 
of a salary, upon acceptance by the minister becomes a contract 
between the church and the pastor, which the courts will protect 
and enforce according to its terms and conditions just like any 
other contract. ; 

If the pastor knows that his salary is to be paid from volun- 
tary contributions, he cannot recover more than the amount 
of such contributions actually received, if it is shown that the 
society has used due diligence in collecting such contributions. 
In such a case, if he has been deposed and his salary is in arrears 
he cannot compel a donation to make up the balance. The pastor 
may at any time ask to be released, and the church may ask him 
to seek another field. Satisfactory work is possible only while 
cordial relations continue. The sufficient cause for such a re- 
quest need not be the religious or moral character of the 
minister; conditions in his family, his physical weakness, his 
foibles, temper or indiscretions or change in his doctrinal beliefs, 
in fact anything which prevents his usefulness may justify a 
severance of the relations. The life of the church sometimes de- 
pends upon it. 

The pulpit is a privileged place to this extent, that the 
preacher cannot be held for slander by reason of utterances in 
the pulpit, unless it can be proved that he spoke in malice. Mal- 
ice will not be presumed from the fact that his utterances are 
false, as it will in other cases. Statements made from the pulpit 
in good faith, in the discharge of a moral or social duty, are 
privileged even though they may turn out to be untrue. 

In common law, marriage is a civil contract, and no religious 
ceremony is necessary. In all states, however, marriage solem- 
nized by the minister are valid. He must be a regularly ordained 
clergyman, and in Connecticut he must be a settled pastor. In 
general, if he has been set apart as a public teacher of religion 
according to the forms provided by his sect, he is an ordained 
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minister and may solemnize marriage. There are three parties 
concerned in the marriage contract, the man, the woman, and 
the state. This is the reason why there can be no divorce with- 
out the consent of the state. There have been many arguments 
for and against the existing divorce laws, and by many it is 
thought that the increase of divorce is due to the laxity of the 
laws on the subject. 

But all the arguments are not on one side. For instance in 
one university city of Germany, where no divorce is permitted, 75 
per cent. of the children are illegitimate, and in another city of 
500,000 inhabitants 50 per cent. of the children are illegitimate. 
In London, also, where the divorce laws are very strict, among 
the poor a great number are living together unmarried, and 
the woman prefers it so, for should she be married the husband, 
having her in his power, would immediately begin to abuse her, 
and she could under English law secure no release. The laws 
of this country are not entirely responsible for the divorce evil, 
for the different changes in the laws since 1887, which have 
sought to curb the evil, have had but little effect on the number 
of divorces. The only changes which have had any appreciable 
effect are those relating to remarriage, and even here the per- 
centage of decrease was small. 

The real remedy for this evil goes back of the laws regu- 
lating divorce, back to a change in the character of the contract- 
ing parties, and to Christian grace and forbearance. It goes 
back of the marriage itself, to the laws which affect getting 
married at all. A longer time should be required between the 
time of the issuing of the license and the marriage ceremony, 
a period of several weeks at least, thus giving time for reflection 
and for all information concerning the contracting parties to be 
obtained. Above all, there should be the fullest and freest teach- 
ing on the subject, that young people may know the whole truth, 
and be made to realize what they must meet in marriage. For 
how many of the young people of today know the full sig- 
nificance of the marriage relation, of the give and take in such 
a close life? Looking at the question from this point of view, 
the minister has a great opportunity in helping to stem the tide 
of the divorce evil. 
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THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Anniversary this year was made notable by two events, 
one was the announcement of the organizing of the School of 
Missions with the reénunciation of the future policy of the 
Seminary to develop its life in the direction of affiliating with 
it special schools to supply training to meet the special needs 
of the social developments of our day. It was this that sup- 
plied the theme of the Alumni dinner. 

The second was the presence of Dr. Hartranft, honorary 
president of the institution, after an absence from the country 
of about eight years. He was greeted with the loyal and grate- 
ful affection of the many who had loved him and had feit 
working in their lives the impluses from his rich, stimulating, 
sympathetic and compelling personality. His presence seemed 
to bind into a new solidarity the old Hartford with the new, 
and his vigor as manifested in his public addresses made it seem 
to those who had known him that the eight years had ceased 
to be. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY AT THE SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


The meeting of the Alumni Association of the school was held 
on Monday morning, and reports were made and officers elected 
for the coming year. The officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, L. H. Koehler; first vice-president, Robert Scott; second 
vice-president, Miss Sara M. Holbrook; third vice-president, 
Miss Wilhelmina Stooker; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. G. P. 
Chandler; assistant, Rev. L. F. Harnish; advisory committee, 
Mrs. S. W. Chapin, Miss Frances S. Walkley, Emily Mae Sedg- 
wick, Mae Dibble, and Wilhelmina Stooker. Dean Knight 
brought before the alumni the matter of the new building which 
is to be erected some time in the future. 

Luncheon was served in the dining-room of the Church of the 
Redeemer at one o’clock. President A. R. Lutz of the associa- 
tion presided, and presented Dr. William A. Bartlett of the 
Farmington Avenue Congregational Church, who as a new 
comer, spoke with great cordiality of the value of the ideals and 
the efficiency of the work of the school as he had observed it. 
Next, President Mackenzie sketched the conditions in social and 
ecclesiastical life which made necessary the work of such an 
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institution as this, and outlined the policy of the theological 
seminary in developing about the seminary as a center, a group 
of affiiated institutions fitted to supply special needs of our day. 
Dr. Edward Warren Capen, in further development of the last 
thought of President Mackenzie’s, sketched the ideals and work 
of the proposed School of Missions. Rev. Charles S. Lane, vice- 
president of the school, gave personal impressions which had 
come to him from a year’s connection with it, paying tribute to 
the far-sightedness that had caught the vision of the need and 
had established the institution; his deep appreciation of the 
fidelity and sacrifice of those instructors who were putting their 
lives into the school; and he further emphasized the practical 
and vital importance of the work that is being done to meet the 
real need. Professor Harlan P. Beach of Yale, expressed his 
thorough belief in the institution and what it stands for, and 
accented the obligation we are under to apply the methods and 
results which are being acquired in this school, so that as inter- 
preters of the life of Jesus Christ whose beauty we have seen 
in the school, we may go to the world and show people what 
Jesus is like, Jesus who is the character of God, the word of 
God, for he spoke of God, and was like God. Forgetting all 
minor aims, let us remember the major aim to interpret Jesus 
to the world. 

Dean Knight when called on was greeted with warm applause. 
He spoke of the full, happy, and successful way in which Pro- 
fessor Lane has entered into the life of the school, faculty, and 
students. Tach year as we send forth a new class, even though 
a small class, we feel as if we had accomplished something. 
The school aims to give its students a glimpse of God’s world, 
people, laws, and principles. If we do this we have accom- 
plished something. The School of Religious Pedagogy is not 
a mere school; but a band of earnest Christian men and women. 

Mr. Akaiko Akana, president of the graduating class, spoke 
in appreciation of what had been received from the school and 
accented three things which had been gained from the school. 
These were, to think, to work, and to live. 

The Graduating Exercises of the school were held in Hosmer 
Hall at eight o’clock in the evening. Rev. James W. Bradin 
invoked the divine blessing and read from the fourth chapter 
of The Epistle to the Ephesians. The address of the evening 
was given by Professor Herman H. Horne, Ph.D., of New 
York University, and appears in full on another page. Mr. S. H. 
Williams, president of the board of trustees, presented diplomas 
as follows: The degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy in the Degree 
Course to Akaiko Akana; in the Diploma Course to Aimee Ellis 
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Angus, Avis Knight, Fanny Lisaide Kollock, Susan Mendenhall, 
Emily Mae Sedgwick, Wilhelmina Stooker, Charles Homer 
Workman. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Charles F. Carter, which was fol- 
lowered by a hymn and the benediction. 


PASTORAL UNION, 


The annual meeting of the Pastoral Union was held at half- 
past ten o'clock. Rev. Herbert Macy was Moderator, and Rev. 
A. J. Dyer was elected as Assistant Scribe. The trustees whose 
terms expired in I9II were re-elected, and two new trustees 
were elected to fill vacancies in the list of those whose term 
expires in 1912, namely Rev. William A. Bartlett, D.D., and 
Charles Welles Gross, Esq., both of Hartford. Rev. John 
Barstow Lee, Mass.; Rev. Sherrod Soule, Hartford; Rey. 
Philip C. Walcott, Naugatuck, were elected members of the 
Pastoral Union. 

The officers of the Union were elected, as follows: Mod- 
erator, Rev. F. B. Bachelor, Talcottville, Conn.; secretary and 
treasurer, Professor A. B. Bassett, Hartford; member of the 
executive committee for 1914, Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, Hart- 
ford; examining committee for 1914, Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, 
West Hartford, Rev. G. R. Hewitt, West Medway, Mass.; secre- 
tary of the examining committee, Rev. John F. Johnstone, 
Hartford. 

The report of the examining committee was presented by 
its secretary, Rev. W. J. Tate. It showed that the committee 
had performed its duty with exceptional care, both as respects 
visiting the Seminary in person, and in the matter of reviewing 
written examination papers. The report was unanimous in its 
cordial and even enthusiastic recognition of the work of the 
institution. The formal report of the secretary was supple- 
mented by a statement from one of the committee, Rev. J. H. 
Johnstone, who had made special inquiry into the methods of 
instruction employed by the different professors, and whose 
words were no less cordial than those of Mr. Tate. The report 
of the special committee appointed to consider Article III of 
the Constitution was read, recommending certain changes which, 
under the rules, lie over one year before action can be taken. 


THE NOON PRAYER MEETING. 


Dr. Hartranft conducted the meeting, and as he entered, all 
rose in token of affectionate loyalty. As an opening hymn there 
was sung “In the cross of Christ I glory.” Dr. Hartranft read 
from the fourth chapter of Colossians, and in speaking he 
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touched first the significance and power of prayer; second, the 
eternal mystery of the Godhood of Christ as the central reality, 
though mysterious, of the Christian faith; third, the importance 
of a fellowship rich and large enough to cooperate with every 
effort for the betterment of mankind; last, a word of exhorta- 
tion that each should feel himself bound to the fulfillment of 
his ministry. Others participating in the meeting were P. C. 
Headley, J. S. Porter, G. H. Hubbard, D. B. Hatch, S. G. 
3arnes, Herbert Macy, G. R. Hewitt. The meeting closed with 
the hymn customarily used on this occasion, “I love thy King- 
dom Lord.” 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 


In the absence of the president, vice-president and secretary, 
A. J. Dyer was made moderator and H. L. Bailey secretary. 
The chair appointed as nominating committee, G. H. Hubbard, 
C. H. Davis, T. E. Williams. This committee later nominated 
the following officers who were elected: President, George R. 
Hewitt; vice-president, S. A. Fiske; executive committee, F. W. 
Greene, J. L. Kilbon, E. S. Worcester; secretary and treasurer, 
Henry L. Bailey. The report on the Alumni Fellowship was 
presented by Prof. A. B. Bassett. The report was accepted as 
a report of progress and the committee was continued. The 
Necrology was read by Prof. A. L. Gillett, and appears on an- 
other page of this issue. Reports were made from the different 
alumni associations, G. H. Hubbard speaking for the Eastern 
New England Association, H. L. Bailey for the Western Massa- 
chusetts Association, and S. A. Fiske for the Connecticut 
Association. In the reports from the different classes, the 
twenty-five year class as usual, called for special attention, G. A. 
Hewitt, D. P. Hatch, J. H. Hobbs, and A. J. Dyer all speaking. 
Professor Nourse reported from the twenty year class, G. F. 
Goodenough from the fifteen year class, C. H. Davis from the 
class graduating ten years ago. 

The topic for the formal discussion of the afternoon was 
“A Live Country Church,” and was opened by W. F. English 
of East Windsor, W. F. White of Ledyard, and F. M. Hollister 
of North Stonington. These men have all been successful in 
the country parishes, and the fields in which they have worked 
have been so different in character that it gave variety to their 
presentation. Moreover, none of them talked in the abstract, 
but each described in his own way his problem and then indi- 
cated how he was trying to meet it, and the success that had 
met his efforts. They left the hearers with the vivid impression 
that each had a work he was interested in, a work that called 
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out the best that was in a man, and a work that was abundantly 
rewarding to one who threw himself into it with intelligence and 
heartiness. 


MR. ENGLISH’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. English said that nineteen years ago he found himself, 
much to his surprise, settled by the providence of God, in an old 
country parish in Connecticut. The field had been narrowed 
during the preceding century by the organization of five other 
Protestant churches, and a further depletion of the possible con- 
stituency of the church had resulted from the influx of Catholics, 
first the Irish and then the Pole taking possession of property 
that had earlier been in the hands of the Protestant community, 
Most of the people came from one to two miles to attend the 
morning service, a considerable number stayed to Sunday School, 
and except for the meeting of the Young People’s Society, there 
was no other religious service they were disposed to attend. 
The schools at that time were inadequately managed, and there 
was no person in the congregation attending any higher school 
than the district schools of the town. The meetings of the 
local grange and very occasional entertainments provided by 
the King’s Daughters and Ladies’ Aid were the chief means of 
social intercourse. During these nineteen vears the constituency 
of the church has not increased, but the church membership is 
more largely male than ever before, and the resident member- 
ship is 10 per cent. larger than at the beginning of the period. 
There were then 1.8 resident members for each family, which 
has been increased to 2.1, and this is, after all, the only real 
test of growth in a church. Experience has showed that the 
most effective method has been to magnify the regular activities 
of the church. Much has been made of baptism, and the children 
have grown, for the most part spontaneously, into the member- 
ship of the church. The children, in fact, usually unite with the 
church before they become members of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Special services in private houses and_ schoolhouses 
have been tried, but it has been made manifest that in the con- 
ditions existing, nothing can compare for effectiveness with a 
definite and purposeful use of the morning service. It has 
proved better not to multiply organizations, but to utilize and 
adapt those already existing. Beginning with the Cradle Roll, 
the pastor’s wife has developed three Mission Circles, the oldest 
of which manages its own affairs entirely and all have their 
monthly meetings in connection with the Sunday-school. A 
men’s organization, formed to listen to lectures or discuss live 
topics, now makes the center of its work a Men’s Bible Class 
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conducted by each member in turn. The Grange has been prac- 
tically adopted as a department of church work, and through 
agitation here great improvement has been made in the manage- 
ment of the schools, and the pastor has been for fifteen years 
chairman of the Town School Committee, doing the work of 
superintendent of schools, with the result that last year the 
town sent sixty scholars to high schools, fourteen coming from 
the church, and three others from its membership were in 
colleye and professional schools, and one preparing for the 
ministry. For those who did not naturally gravitate toward 
the Grange, various experiments were tried, eventuating finally in 
a Literary Circle and Book Club, meeting at different houses and 
reading papers On various topics. The book club fin.l!y associated 
itself with an old library association with about 100 inaccessible 
and seldom used books, which it has been possible to transfer 
to the Ecclesiastical Society, and move to the basement of the 
church as a free public library. The number of volumes has 
increased 2,300 and last year the circulation was 2,800, and 
books were sent into ten of the eleven districts of the town. The 
library has been open each Sunday after morning service and 
on Saturday afternoons, and has been conducted free of expense 
by voluntary helpers. Through the help of the Grange and 
other local organizations a stereopticon has been purchased and 
has been effectively used, and is of especial value in reaching 
the Polish population. Here then is a work that is touching 
the life of the whole community and is centering in the church. 
The statistics show that this church has made commendable 
One hundred years ago the field was occupied by this 


progress. 
Dur- 


church alone, but now shares it with six other churches. 
ing one hundred years the population of the town has increased 
100 per cent, mostly Roman Catholic. The Protestant Church 
membership has increased 535 per cent. and the membership of 


this particular church 200 per cent. Such work at this is re- 


warding and it goes a long way towards annihilating the 


criticism of the decadence of the modern country town. 


MR. WHITE'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. W. F. White spoke on the Rural Situation and the 
Country Church. He referred to his remarks as in a way sup- 
plemental to his article on the Country Church which appeared 
in the April Recorp. The practical minister with vision country- 
ward is indispensible in the pressing and coming solution of 
the problems of both country town and church. His calling 
need not be second to any today, not even excepting that of the 
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foreign missionary, in far-reaching results in the Kingdom of 
God. 

The situation of the country church may be incompletely and 
briefly touched by means of the following topics,— Decrease 
in fertility, due to wasteful and unintelligent agriculture; De- 
crease in wealth and valuations due to the dying out and re- 
moval of old families with their accumulations to the city, 
accompanied often by decline and degeneracy of social and 
religious life through intermarriage, bad habits, religious 
fanaticism; Decrease of population, due to the foregoing con- 
distions and smaller families; Decline in the country school. 
The country church is in an overchurched — but really under- 
churched — community because of failure to appreciate the 
church’s mission; and the administration by ministers who fail 
to grasp the realities of the country problem. In this situation 
the country church has from necessity a unique field for broad, 
statesmanlike, spiritual ministry to the entire community and 
town life. Legislation may do something, the public schools, 
and the agricultural colleges may assist, such organizations of 
the country people as the Grange may render valuable assistance; 
but there is one institution, and only one under God, destined 
in its ministrations finally to leaven, develop, inspire, and bring 
to its own, in the best sense, the rural community. That instistu- 
tion is the Christian church. Faulty and backward she may 
be today, but with her rests the final issue. 

To speak more personally, as requested, of what has been 
the work of a pastor during three years in an extreme country 
church. A most efficient means of learning the reality of the 
situation has been by means of the study of the history of the 
community, and this too has formed a way of approach to many 
families. Every house, ruin and cellarhole is known. It has 
been possible to say, for example, to one man who never at- 
tended church “In your house the first Society meeting in the 
town was called, the first church was organized, the second 
church was organized, the first pastor was dismissed by council. 
Your home in the days past was the center of a strong religious 
life that made history. One of the three warning posts of the 
town stood before your door.” The children of that house 
are beginning to appear in the church and in its social life and 
the man himself has said he too must come. And so in a num- 
ber of instances the simple knowledge of history has proved a 
potent means of influencing people. It is worth while for the 
minister to make up his mind that he will know more of the 
history of the town than any man in it. 

There has also been the constant effort to make the work of 
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the pulpit as strong as it can be made. Here the man must make 
himself respected as well as beloved. 

Classes of young men of young women have been organized 
by the pastor and his wife. Each of these has about twenty-five 
members. ‘These have been organized into clubs for bi-monthly 
meetings in winter, and occasional meetings in summer, for the 
cultivation of the social, intellectual, and spiritual life. The 
range of the activities of these clubs is very wide, including 
papers, lectures, travel-talks, the occasional giving of a popular 
entertainment, and the use of a stereopticon purchased by them. 
These clubs meet separately on the same evening at the parson- 
age and occasionally together. Endeavor work is maintained, 
and other organizations, but these have been the new and special 
lines begun. Church socials and prayer meetings have been 
held in different parts of the parish which have helped 
to draw people together and build up community life and friend- 
ship. For the older people there has been codperation hand 
and heart with the Grange. About fifty during this period, 
mostly young people, have entered the church and love it. How 
the young men and their pastor get on together may be shown 
by saying that seventeen of them, among whom was a Yale 
man, a Brown man, and two Storrs men, walked with their 
pastor, of their own accord, into the parsonage woods and be- 
fore night left behind them twelve cords of wood for the parson- 
age. This was the second annual raid on the pastor’s wood lot. 

In this time the church property has all been overhauled, a 
bathroom and drainage system put in by the pastor, and the 
farm which belongs to the parsonage has been worked in such 
a way that it possibly commands the respect of the people. 
“That was a hard looking field when he took hold of it’ was 
heard from a non-church-goer passing by. The pastor’s attitude 
to the country church had best be a physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual approach in a practical way, touching life everywhere 
and at all points. That wins the respect, confidence and love 
of the country people, and builds again and anew the country 
town, the hope of a great future. 

The third speaker was F. M. Hollister of North Stonington, 
who spoke on Some Practical Experiments in a Country Church. 


MR. HOLLISTER’S ADDRESS. 

We sometimes are discouraged with the seeming indifference 
and inefficiency of the average country church, and we ask 
ourselves the question is there such a thing as a live country 
church. It has been one of the most hopeful things in my ex- 
perience that seldom has a vital and pertinent and feasible plan, 
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if it be sufficiently simply and comprehensible, been presented 
without a hearty response of living interest and almost always 
of effort. Of course, it has not enlisted every member, but it 
has had the aid and encouragement of some. This indicates 
life and it is upon such indications that we may base our hopes 
for a greater efficiency on the part of our country churches. 

A few words about my field may give the background upon 
which to draw the sketches of my efforts for the past two years. 

The town had a population of 1,100 people in 1910. It is 
an irregularly shaped and thinly populated town, about fourteen 
miles by eight. It is entirely a farming community, having, of 
course, a few people with means sufficient to maintain them- 
selves without much labor, and one small felt factory in one 
corner of the town, employing fifteen or twenty men. There are 
five church organizations in town, four Baptist Churches and 
one Congregational Church. The Baptist Church in my own 
neighborhood is the strongest of the four and has a regular 
pastor with whom I am in very cordial relations. 

There ought to be only one church in our section, for there 
are not enough people to support two. My church has a mem- 
bership of about sixty-seven, with more than twenty of these 
non-residents. We have, however, a very fine church and _par- 
sonage property and a large endowment which simplifies the 
problem of support and insures sufficient salary for ‘the pastor. 

We have only about ten young people of high school age 
and about fifteen or twenty under fifteen years, so that our 
Sunday School has an average attendance of about twenty-five 
My congregations numbers from forty to sixty. Practically all 
of our children are either in the school or too young to be 
present. Our field, therefore, presents peculiar problems. There 
seems to be a need for service of a different kind than that 
which is afforded by the regular church activities. There are 
several large families in which there are conditions demanding 
work along social lines. Right in the little center about our 
church there are children with little space to play in who are 
obliged to play in the road. Besides these are other families 
in which the mother is quite incompetent so that the children 
are growing up under most hopeless conditions. The town 
affairs are in bad state. There is a large debt, poor methods of 
town business, as in accounting, in the conduct of the schools, 
the care of the roads, etc. There is lack of intelligent coipera- 
tion in these matters as in so many of our country towns. 

In order to meet these unfavorable conditions certain methods 
suzgested themselves. For the children, we saw the need of 
providing better play grounds and direction in their play as well 
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as the importance of training them in higher things and securing 
church attendance. | first began to gather the boys together 
in a boy choir, which succeeded well for a year, then owing 
to removal of some and natural changes it was found necessary 
to ask the girls in to form a children’s choir, which is now lead- 
ing our church singing. To meet the other need of the children 
we tried a summer playground in cooperation with the Baptist 
Church. For five days each week, two hours each day for about 
six ~veeks, there were gathered in the parsonage grounds from 
six to thirty children. They were taught some kindergarten 
games and songs, had swings and see-saws and a sand _ box. 
Two or more ladies and older girls were present to assist. The 
girls made some doll houses of pasteboard and various kinds 
of furniture for them. The boys had some swinging rings and 
other simple gymnasium apparatus. Modeling clay helped to 
amuse Others, and under the direction of the Baptist minister 
the older boys were helped to build sailboats, which was a source 
of great interest and pleasure to them. 

In order to secure a better condition of town affairs, it seemed 
important to gct some of the leaders together in conference. 
There were invited representatives of the various churches, the 
Grange, and the endowed high school, together with the select- 
men, the town school committee, the town representatives in the 
state legislature, the supervisor of schools and the town health 
officer to meet to talk over matters of community interest. The 
plan appealed to most of those invited, and though the meetings 
have been small —not all of the organizations as yet sending 
representatives — those who have come are so convinced of the 
value of the conference that steps are being taken to organize a 
“ Federation of Civil and Moral Forces for Town Betterment.” 

In the cooperation with the high school principal an orchard 
pruning and spraying demonstration was held in the parsonage 
orchard, which attracted a number of the farmers and gave them 
an idea of the possibilities of apple growing on our town farms. 

Thus by seeking to meet actual needs in practical ways and 
by sympathetic interest in all that concerns the people in their 
home and community life and by earnest codperation with every 
effort to improve conditions there is a growing interest in the 
higher rural life and the possibilities open before the people 
of the town. 

It is a wise and most encouraging phase of training that 
Prof. Merriam is undertaking in his annual conferences with 
rural workers in which the students of Hartford Seminary are 
being brought face to face with the tasks and problems and 
difficulties of our rural churches. 
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We may be sure that they will also catch glimpses of the 
joys and satisfactions of such fields. May there be an increasing 
number of them to take up this form of service and help to 
solve the rural life problem to the glory of God and the salva- 
tion and progress of our beloved land. 


E. C. Gillette of Canaan, Conn., in the open discussion, spoke 
of the difference between country towns. His, for instance, was 
a country town but very few were farmers, the business being 
chiefly small manufacturing, though it was distinctively a rural 
community. He urged that Ministerial Associations “could be 
much more efficient if they discussed more their local problems 
and cooperated with their combined intelligence to their solution. 
He also urged the advantage of familiarity with what is done in 
city work; for human nature is fundamentally the same and 
the problems presented are not radically different simply because 
one man lives in the city and another in the country. — 

John E. Hurlbut of Wapping, urged that the two great prob- 
lems of the country church were, first, to train people who were 
able to give, to contribute regularly and adequately to the 
minister’s salary; and the second was training the older people 
to so manage their affairs as to provide an opportunity for young 
people who wished to stay in the country, to stay and have op- 
portunity for work. This could be readily done except for the 
short-sightedness of the older people. 

G. F. Goodenough urged that one peculiarity of the farmer 
was the absence of class feeling. Farmers do not want to be 
treated as a separate class, they want to be “ just folks.” They 
are fundamentally human, with wide interests and they wish to be 
so considered. He did not think that the farmers were specially 
penurious. 

Others who participated briefly in the discussion were Messrs. 
3ailey, Barstow, Rose, and Hewitt. 

After the discussion the meeting adjourned. 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


The alumni dinner was held at half past six in the Center 
Church House. The occasion was made one when the achieve- 
ments, the ideals and the plans for the Seminary and its affiliated 
schools were presented. Dr. Mackenzie presided with char- 
acteristic gracefulness. He first called on Mr. Smith, mayor of 
the City of Hartford, who expressed most felicitously the greet- 
ings of the city, and thanks that the city is enriched through 
the presence in it of such an institution as the Seminary is. 
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Dr. Mackenzie next called on Rev. C. S. Lane, vice-president 
of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, the first of a 
group of schools which it is hoped may in time be grouped 
about the Seminary as a center. 

Mr. Lane first gave a few striking instances from his recent 
correspondence manifesting the high esteem in which the gradu- 
ates of the School of Pedagogy are held in the communities to 
which they have gone, and announced that next year it was 
planned to open correspondence courses in teacher-training for 
the many who could not come for the regular course in residence 
but who felt the need of instruction and stimulus in these fields. 
When he left a long pastorate of over twenty years to come 
here, he said, two things contributed to fix his decision, the first 
was that the work of the school fits in with the present trend 
of thought in respect to religious education. Both the theory 
and the ideal of the school appealed to him. The second was 
the practical value of the work the school is doing. 

Nobody would be disposed to deny the need in our day and 
generation of definite religious instruction, nor to question that 
at the present time the place where this instruction must be 
given is in the Sunday School. The teaching in the Sunday 
School ought to be leveled up, in quality to the teaching in the 
day school. Why not be as particular in respect to teaching in 
matters of religion as in respect to those branches customarily 
taught in the common school? If religious teaching is to be 
put on this level the need of training is obvious. The minister 
cannot do everything. There is the need in the churches today 
of the trained lay worker to take his place in the efficient organi- 
zation of the work of the church. The church is awakening to 
this need. One hears it voiced everywhere. It is to supply this 
training for workers which the times so imperatively demand, that 
the School of Pedagogy exists. The next step necessary is to 
provide the students for such a school and to provide salaries 
for them when they shall have been trained. It is for the 
churches to do both of these things. 

That the school does what it is set to do is evident from a 
wide recent correspondence, showing two things, first that 
churches want men trained for work of this kind, and more- 
over that this work as offered commends itself to those seek- 
ing such training. In one instance a man came from Great 
Britain to Hartford because he had seen the catalogue of the 
School of Pedagogy, and felt that here was offered the specific 
training he wanted and which he could not so well get elsewhere. 
In the second place the correspondence shows with most gratify- 
ing unanimity that the students trained here are really showing 
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that the training they have received has worked, and that they 
have been made thereby highly efficient in their calling, 
Furthermore the school has an institutional value as a means 
of realizing the ideal of the Seminary to be the center of a sort 
of university of religious training, where a number of schools 
are clustered about one central institution. This may well ap- 
peal to the sympathetic cooperation of the alumni. The school 
is at present in imperative need of a new building. Those at 
present occupied, inadequate at best, and ill-adapted for the 
purpose, have been bought by the City of Hartford in connection 
with the proposed plan for the enlargement of the high school. 
It is only a question of a relatively short time, when they will 
be torn down. The boards of trustees of the Seminary and the 
school are laying plans with reference to such a building. Is 
it unreasonable to hope that the alumni will assist the school 
with sympathy and with opportunity— by granting an oppor- 
tunity to the school to lay its plans before congregations or 
ecclesiastical gatherings, perchance by adding this special phase 
of religious work to the objects for which the church contributes, 
and through sympathy with the ideals for which the school 
stands,— the ideal of religious instruction in the hands of those 
trained to give it, and of the opportunity that such a field of 
efficiently trained endeavor offers to young people — keeping the 
churches open minded and ready for the great work of religious 
education in the church at the hands of trained laymen and 
women. 


President Mackenzie next called on Edward Warren Capen, 
Ph.D., the organizing secretary of the new School of Missions, 
whose prospectus has been issued and which will begin work 
next fall. 

Dr. Capen said that the Edinburgh Conference made it plain 
that modern missions had entered upon a new phase, and that 
the new phase of modern missions demanded a new training for 
the missionary. This is not simply a raising of our ideals, it 
is because the people to whom the missionaries go are demand- 
ing a new training on the part of the missionaries they receive. 
The question then becomes: How shall this new training be 
given. Theological seminaries in general cannot, each of them, 
add to their staffs the instructors necessary for this specialized 
work, nor can the different missionary boards, each for itself, 
or all in codperation undertake this work. Neither their history 
nor their organization makes this practicable. The only really 
effective way seems to be to organize what may be called mis- 
sionary centers where this work can be done in a way that is 
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independent of though codperant with both the boards and the 
seminaries. In these centers suitable schools must be established. 
This is the motive of the new School of Missions in Hartford, 
where in affiliation with the Seminary and with the School of 
Religious Pedagogy, and because of its central location, it is 
peculiarly well fitted to render this service. 

The school is organized for four classes of students: (1) 
men and women who are under appointment by any Board of 
Foreign Missions, or by the foreign departments of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations; (2) Mis- 
sionary candidates recommended by such boards. For such, 
the work at the school may be a period of intellectual and 
spiritual testing; (3) Graduates of theological seminaries or 
other higher institutions of learning who contemplate work 
abroad. For the medical or industrial missionary who may not 
require a full theological course, this school will supply a train- 
ing in Christian truth and missionary method of approach which 
will be of the highest value, while for teachers, the School of 
Pedagogy offers the best of opportunities to equip themselves 
for their peculiar task; (4) Missionaries at home on furlough 
will have in addition to special work in the school the oppor- 
tunity for work provided by the theological seminary. 

The course is planned for one year; opportunities for special 
study being provided for those who are able to stay a briefer 
period. The courses provided may be classified under five heads: 
(1) In the English Bible and outlines of Christian truth; (2) 
Courses in Pedagogy; (3) Courses in Phonetics, as a means of 
training for language study; (4) Courses in general missionary 
problems; (5) Courses in the specific problems of definite mis- 
sion fields. This last course is designed to be central to the 
students’ work. 

The project has received the most cordial and practically 
unanimous approval of the Mission Boards of the various de- 
nominations throughout this country and Canada, the work being 
altogether interdenominational, and the teaching force as at 
present arranged representing different denominations and secre- 
taries of different mission boards. 

It is quite probable that in the future there will be established 
similar missionary centers in other parts of the country, and 
through codperation with Canada the school may well become 
international as well as interdenominational. 


President Mackenzie in introducing the next speaker said he 
had discovered that he had three titles to distinction, first, as 
the son of a missionary statesman; second, as the father of an 
athletic boy; third, as the successor in office to Dr. Hartranft. 
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Dr. Hartranft was received with enthusiastic cordiality by 
those present. He said that he wished to congratulate the Sem- 
inary On a variety of things, and first of all on the choice of Dr. 
Mackenzie as president of the institution, though he had been 
accustomed to look down upon others from a superior physical 
elevation he was glad to welcome one who overtopped him in 
stature. He would rejoice in him as the author of his book on 
the Final Faith, and he was glad to see that there were bees 
buzzing in his head, ideas energetic for future achievement. May 
they swarm to the glory of God. All the signs of the future 
seem to be auspicious for the further development of the Seminary. 
It is matter for rejoicing that the institution stands firm against 
the ideal of the indiscriminate election of studies and against the 
mathematical measuring of hours of work as the condition of 
granting a degree, and still further that the Seminary has not 
yielded to the pressure to abolish the study of Hebrew, which 
is essential to the understanding of the Old Testament, through 
which one comes into contact with the mind of the Orient, and 
draws nigh to the mind of God. 

The Seminary has at the present time the largest theological 
faculty of any institution in the world. But do not stop! There 
are still many other new fields of study and investigation open- 
ing, direct your faces to the east. 

After a seven years’ absence the question had been put, Do 
you remain an American? Well, I guess! I believe in America 
as the land of unlimited possibilitiies, as the land of essential 
democracy, where the sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule 
may be realized in the life of the people, as the land where 
Christ shall rule in the hearts of the people, where society shall 
be controlled by the principle of brotherhood, where race lines 
shall be obliterated, and whatever else a man may be, he is my 
brother, as a land the leader of the policy of fellowship among 
the nations. 

I believe in it and love it as the beacon light of the freedom 
of the church from the state. May this separation through the 
on moving years be yet more marked in respect to institutions, 
though in spirit closely codrdinate. May there be the freedom 
of the church and the freedom of the state animated by the 
common spirit of Christ. 

I believe in it as the land of knighthood, because it venerates 
womanhood and reveres motherhood. 

Let us take up the torch and transmit it. Let us enter into 
a new loyalty not only for Americans but for humanity. 


Professor Williston Walker of the Divinity Faculty of Yale 
University, was introduced to speak for the twenty-five year class 
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graduating in 1886. He spoke in a graceful vein of grateful, 
affectionate, and half-humorous reminiscence of the men who 
were on the faculty when he was a student in the Seminary, and 
especially of Dr. Hartranft, in words of loyal love and acknowl- 
edged indebtedness. 

He gave a further word of congratulation on the Schools 
of Pedagogy and Missions. All theological seminaries must 
widen their curricula to keep pace with the multiplicity of the 
activities and the opportunities for Christian service that are 
opening at the present day. This they have not done. They 
must train not only for the pulpit and for missionary service, 
but for the many other callings into which the Spirit of Christ 
calls him who would truly minister to the needs of modern 
society. The Seminary is to be congratulated on broadening 
the scope of its work to meet this need. Our theological schools 
must increase their touch with the religious needs of the times. 

The class of 1886 congratulates the Seminary on what it is 
doing, would express its gratitude for the good it received, and 
looks forward to the good work that the institution will accom- 
plish in the future. 


Rev. John S. Porter, missionary of the American Board in 
Prague, Austria, spoke for the twenty year class. He reviewed 
with just pride the achievements of the members of the class, 
rejoiced in the present of the Seminary and in the consciousness 
that the whole fellowship of the brotherhood of the institution 
is united in the common purpose to win the world to Christ. 


Mr. W. F. English, Jr., spoke for the graduating class. The 
class was like “ The new baby,” it was first of all a bundle of 
unknown possibilities, this had been exemplified in many ways 
during the Seminary course, and the future would doubtless 
make it still more evident. It was also a definite certainty. It 
had lungs; it was sure to be heard from. So doubtless was this 
class. Prof. Jacobus at the beginning of the seminary course 
had said that the work in the Seminary was only an introduction 
to their life work. But it had proved a mighty good one. The 
class would express its loyal gratitude to the professors and to 
the institution. Every man has a purpose to serve the world, 
in loyalty to Christ and with gratitude to the Seminary. 


President Mackenzie himself made the closing address of 
the evening. He called attention to the fact that in the flux and 
sweep of present-day opinion, with the initiation of new enter- 
prises of various kind designed for the betterment of mankind, 
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there comes toa theological seminary as its fundamental ques- 
tion, What are we to aim at? The demand is made that the 
seminary shall adapt itself to meet the requirements of the age 
This is not a demand directed toward the seminary alone itis 
one addressed to all schools of graduate, and even undergraduate 
study, as well. There is a feeling abroad that the school of 
theology makes these adaptations slowly,— more slowly than 
do others. Perhaps this is true, and perhaps there is a sound 
reason for it. The seminary deals with religion, and when one 
comes to religion he comes to the deepest center of man’s being 
and when one comes to the center of life there he finds man 
conservative. So it is that the church from the very nature of 
the genius of its life must be conservative. This roots in a law 
that touches the foundations of man’s being whether one views 
him biologically or psychologically or ethically. Church institu- 
tions must, therefore, be conservative in their progress. It is 
in the realm of the superficial variants of life that the demand 
for change comes, and where the changes are easily and in- 
nocuously wrought. Hasty changes that touch the center of 
life may well be profoundly if not fatally injurious. Herein 
lies the justification of the course of schools of theology, that 
their ideal changes slowly as compared with other institutions. 
One may picture to himself, and the picture is not the simple 
creation of the imagination, one may picture a man of profound 
and earnestly religious spirit, and with warm and sympathetic 
nature. He opens his soul to the throbbing sorrows and 
wretchedness of a needy world. His heart aches with the griefs 
of individuals who call for sympathy and aid. He feels that 
such individuals must be uplifted that the woe of humanity may 
be brightened, and he throws himself heart and soul into the 
work of alleviating this misery. The heart of the individual 
bleeds with and his hands toil for the individual. And as such 
a sacrificial life pours itself out, it becomes manifest that its 
power is feebleness in a whole world. For it is a psychological 
and sociological law that if a man is to be influential in society 
he must be influential through his power in a group of some kind. 
This is law of the social life of humanity. Now a minister’s 
group is the church, and it is through his power in his church 
that he becomes influential in society. He is the leader and the 
awakener of others, and it is through what he is and through 
the power he possesses over them that he can be mightily in- 
fluential in society. To the achievement of this end he may not 
pour himself out into individualistic miscellaneousness. And so 
it is that since the group through which the minister works is 
one of long and efficient existence in the world he has before him 
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a more or less familiar task. Two thinks are necessary for 
him,— first that he shall be a giver of forces, and second that he 
shall himself exhibit the spiritual life. To this end he must 
be one who knows God. To this end he must, so to speak, be 
trained to the presence of a traditional reality. That which has 
wrought through the ages as a force and a spiritual inspiration 
may not be discarded. The minister must be of broad knowl- 
edge, and of deep emotional power. He is striving not to touch 
that which is temporarily effective, but is striving to reach that 
which is permanently central. To this end he may not abandon 
that which has been proved to be valuable. The Seminary might 
well take as its motto Abandon nothing; develop everything. 
The useless, and ineffective and unreal will die and fall away 
of itself. Here radicalism and conservatism can meet, and 
thereby can the central nature of the man be built up. 


















GRADUATING EXERCISES. 







The exercises of graduation, following the precedent set 
two years ago, took place on Wednesday morning. The order 
of exercises was the invocation by President Mackenzie, hymn, 
“A mighty fortress is our God.” The scripture lesson from the 
fourth chapter of Second Corinthians, was read by Dean Jacobus, 
prayer was Offered by Professor Paton. The address of the 
evening was by Dr. Washington Gladden, who took as his theme 
“The Preacher as a Friend.” He said he was not to speak of 
the pastor as a friend, that would go without saying, but of the 
preacher; not of personal association with people, but of ways 
in which the minister in his preaching may convey the spirit 
of friendliness. 

Friendship is the one supreme good in life, the essence of 
religion. It really means the same as the scripture word love, 
but love seems to some too emotional to be the essence of re- 
ligion. It may seem to be well nigh impossible to love people 
toward whom friendliness is altogether achievable. Religion 
means friendship with God, and if I cannot have friendship to- 
ward my brother whom I have seen how can I be the friend of 
God whom I have not seen. To establish friendship fulfills the 
whole law. The full solution of individual and social relations 
is the establishment of friendship. This view gives a practical, 
sane, and stimulating message. One should make this the unify- 
ing principle of his life. It has its upper side toward God, 
its under side towards men. Unless friendship with God comes 
first it is of little value. 

Accepting this as the fundamental principle of the religious life, 
how shall the preacher make it effective? First the negative side. 
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Of course the preacher when he preaches must have a feeling 
of friendliness toward those whom he addresses, he should culti- 
vate this feeling of goodwill as the atmosphere of his pulpit 
But one must not cherish this emotion for one’s own gratifica- 
tion. He must not talk down in his friendliness, or lay down 
the law or criticise or flatter. There may lie in the preaching 
all these elements, but even in command or criticism, there is 
to be made manifest the feeling that the preacher is in kindness 
trying to show a better way so that it can be said “ He doesn't 
preach at you, he talks with you.” Avoid the fawning manner. 
The pulpit is no place for the sychophant, and one may never 
be a self-seeker, thinking of the personal gain from one’s own 
successes. He must recall Kant’s maxim that men should never 
be means but ends. 

On the positive side. Try to establish as many points of 
contact as possible with those to whom you preach. The 
preacher should not be sanctimonious, but he should be truly 
humble. He will show sympathetic solicitude from knowledge 
painstakingly got of the life and needs of the people. Country 
ministers can know their parishes well and this is one of the 
charms of the rural ministry, but with the city minister this is 
hardly possible where there are many people with a varied and 
hurried life. Yet one must nevertheless try to keep near the 
people. There never was a time when parents with the responsi- 
bilities that modern conditions of life impose upon them more 
needed the sympathy of the minister, and the same is true of 
childhood in this modern day. So too young men and women 
need and respond to the sympathetic friendship of the preacher. 
The minister too should put himself into friendly relations with 
business and professional men. This may be done, winning them 
to a better way, by making them see that the minister appreciates 
their point of view and can give to it a kindly consideration, 
recognizing the man’s effort to reach nobler ideals of business 
and social responsibility even when these ideals are not attained. 
With wage earners, if one is so fortunate as to have such in his 
congregation, this attitude cannot be ignored, and what one says 
to them or of them should show a sympathy with their just 
claims, even if they are not absolutely perfect and well balanced 
in their demands, and one’s attitude should be pervaded with a 
sympathetic friendliness. 

Some words in the way of general counsel. Let the minister 
put himself into relations with the better selves of men, discern 
the soul of goodness in man. It is a bad world, but it can be 
improved, so always hold fast to the good. The supreme fact 
is that man is a child of God. Appeal to this fact and have 
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faith in men. None has done this as did Jesus, the friend of 
sinners, his faith in men saved them. 

This attitude is not discordant with the necessary criticism 
of men’s fault. The distinction lies in the heart of the critic. 
Hold before men their high calling in God and summon them 
to high and noble endeavor. The humblest, as well as the 
greatest, can be touched by such an appeal. 

Then one must remember that the ministry of consolation is 
the sacrament of pastoral service. Not only personal relations, 
but preaching. For there is a great deal of trouble in the world, 
and there is constant need of messages of comfort. Here is a 
perennial demand of which the minister should not be oblivious 
Covet for yourselves the power to bring cheer and light. It is 
my hope for you that a goodly company may bear testimony 
that you are a faithful minister, and shall stand forth to say 
“He is my friend.” 


Aiter Dr. Gladden’s address, Mr, Cooley, the presiding officer 
of the trustees, spoke a few apposite words from the point of 
view of a layman. The prizes for the year were then announced 
by President Mackenzie. The Hebrew prize was divided be- 
tween Miss Anna V. Rice, John K. Birge, and Stoddard Lane 
of the class of 1913; The Bennett Tyler prizes were given to 
William F. English, Jr., 1911, and Amy C. Kellogg, 1912; The 
Hartranft prize in Evangelistic Theology to George A. Tuttle, 
1911; The Turretin prize in Ecclesiastical Latin to Mahlon C. 
Tunison, 1912; The William Thompson Fellowship for foreign 
study to William Tomson, I9ITI. 


Degrees and diplomas were conferred as follows, by Mr. 
Charles P. Cooley, president of the Board of Trustees: 

Certificate of Graduation: Ralph Aldrich Christie, Berkley, 
Mass., Bangor Theological Seminary. 

Bachelor of Divinity: Waldo Sydney Burgess, M.A., Town- 
send, Mass., Boston University, 1905; M.A., 1906; Joseph 
Callan, Hartford, Conn., Cheshunt (Theological) College, 
London, 1904; Dikran A. Diradourian, Aghun, Turkey, Eu- 
phrates College, 1906; William Frye English, Jr., East Windsor, 
Conn., Dartmouth College, 1908; Edwin Humphrey Hazen, 
Middletown, Conn., Dartmouth College, 1908; William Preston 
Kelts, Hesper, N. D., Carleton College, 1908: Bessie Ola Peak, 
Springfield, Missouri, Drury College, 1905; David Pike, Colrain, 
Mass.; Rachel Lucy Rogers, M.A., Springfield, Missouri, Drury 
College, 1901, M.A. University of Missouri, 1905; William 
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Thomson, M.A., The Cross, Doune, Perthshire, Scotland, Glas- 
gow University, 1907; Mahlon Cleveland Tunison, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., University of Michigan, 1908; George Albert Tuttle, 
Hartford, Conn., Western Reserve University, 1903. 

Special Diploma: Akaiko Akana, Waialua, Oahu, Hawaiian 
Islands, Kamehameha, 1903; Honolulu Normal School, 1904. 

Master of Sacred Theology: Harold Ionel Frost, B.D., 
Tiverton Four Corners, R. I., Bates College, 1907; Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 1910. 

Doctor of Philosophy: Elmer Ellsworth Schultz Johnson, 
B.D., Wolfenbiittel, Germany, Princeton University, 1899; Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, 1910; William Carleton Wood, B.D., 
Jerusalem, Syria, Penn College, 1905; Hartford Theological 
Seminary, 1909. 


President Mackenzie in his charge to the graduating class 
centered his thought about the phrase, “ Live as citizens worthilv 
of the Gospel of Christ.” The world is thinking much now 
about citizenship, accentuating national citizenship, and even 
creating citizenship as an ideal of the people. But citizenship 
is an indefinite thing. It is not simply the right and responsibility 
of voting. It is more than a fact, an emotion or a legal arrange- 
ment. There is something mystical about it. The church must 
always come into contact with citizenship, as Paul the preacher 
of Christianity felt the power and significance of his Roman 
citizenship. Always keep your citizenship in view as an inter- 
preter of, and interpreted by, the Gospel. Remember your people 
in the lives they are living, as they are caught and swayed by 
the problems of modern citizenship. In your pastoral relations 
in this land do not forget your citizenship and in a foreign land 
remember your message as to citizenship. There is developing 
at the present time the wider sense of world citizenship working 
through all barriers of race and of nationality. It is a sense of 
responsibility coming from the spiritual world, so that men, 
event in the midst of warfare and of passion, are calling each 
other brothers. I charge you as young men in the beginning of 
a coming fierce racial struggle, remember your world-citizenship 
together with your enthusiastic loyalty to your own citizenship. 
This sense will enoble your own preaching and will free and 
widen the emotions of your people. Make them feel this re- 
lation to the whole wide world, and listen to the beating of its 
heart. It is in the giving of the Gospel that God gave mankind 
to each man. You will get this sense of world citizenship through 
intimacy with Christ in God. It is the Gospel that is being 
wrought out in the Kingdom of God. The citizenship of one’s 
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own country and of the world is swallowed up in the citizenship 
of heaven. Our citizenship comes from God and is conditioned 
by his gift in Jesus Christ. We charge you that eye, heart and 
imagination be filled with the glory of that citizenship. Your 
best work with men you accomplish from the point of view of 
their eternal citizenship. 

Four quotations appearing together in a volume present 
worthily memorable phrases of citizenship. 

Bunyan: “ That which put grace of Glory into all that he did 
was that he did it of pure love to his country.” 

Epictetus: “ He best serves the State who raises not the roofs 
of its houses, but the souls of its citizens.” 

Edmund Burke: “ Public life is a situation of power and 
energy; he trespasses upon his duty who sleeps upon his watch 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy.” 

St. Paul: “Only behave as citizens worthily of the Gospel of 
Christ.” “Our citizenship is in heaven.” 

See to it that you sleep not in your service of the Gospel 
of Christ. Let Him not say to you “ The Spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak.” Sleep not in the presence of your task or when 
face to face with temptation. In your eagerness to undertake the 
work which calls you fail not to form the habit that will repel 
the assaults of later and less ardent years. The temptation of 
the minister is in his later life when he is in danger of the 
monotony that comes with familiarity, and he lacks the bright 
vision of the gleam, when the world creeps in, and the burdens 
of family and parish weigh heavily, and the amazing wonder of 
the love of Christ grows dim. Then remember this for the 
twenty-five years to come and say, I was moved to form habits 
that have lasted so that the gleam still shines, the radiancy of the 
love of Christ is more wonderful even than in those earlier 
days, and I find myself rejoicing in the bright and near conscious- 
ness of the heavenly citizenship. Believe, Citizens of Heaven! 
Work for the Gospel of God’s love. 


After the singing of the customary graduating hymn, “ With 
the sweet word of peace we bid our brethren go,” the exercises 
closed with the Benediction. 











Among the Alumni, 








NECROLOGY, 1910-1911. 


Our list of the dead this year covers the names of five men 
who have pursued studies in Hartford Seminary. 

The first is that of AUSTIN GARDNER, known to almost every 
one of us here present, for many Scribe of the Pastoral Union, 
a regular and always most welcome attendant on our anni- 
versaries and other public occasions in the life of the institution, 
loving it with a rare devotion and deserving and receiving the 
affection of successive generations of alumni. He probably more 
than any man living in recent years suggested to us the quality 
and delightful flavor that belonged to the old Seminary whose 
spirit was so largely shaped by the personality of Dr. William 
Thompson. 

Mr. Gardner was born at Bozrah, Conn., July 2, 1826. After 
a partial course at Wesleyan University and five years of teach- 
ing mostly at Manchester, Conn., he came to the Seminary at 
East Windsor Hill, from which, after two years of study, he 
graduated in 1860. Almost the whole of his ministry was 
devoted to the state of his birth, with two parishes in the neigh- 
boring state of Massachusetts. His was a record of fifty years 
of ministerial service, without interrugnum. His pastorates were 
as follows: West Granville, Mass., 1860-67; Jenksville, Mass., 
1873-76; Buckingham, Conn., 1876-89; Warren, Conn., 1880- 
97; Ashford, 1897-1902, Willington, Conn., 1902-11. He died 
March 3, 1911. In 1854 he married Miss Emily Baker of 
Benson, Vt., who survives him. He is also survived by three 
children, Dwight B., of Rockville, Conn., Samuel A., of New 
Haven, Conn., and Genevieve T., of Willington. 

GeorGE WILLIAM WINCH of the class of 1875, died Dec. 4, 
1910. He was born in 1845 at Northfield, Vt., graduated from 
the University of Vermont in 1870. His whole ministerial life 
was devoted to pastorates in two places, the first at Enfield, Conn., 
whither he went after graduating from the Seminary, and where 
he remained till 1888, removing thence to accept the call of the 
First Church of Holyoke, Mass., whence he was constrained to 
resign on account of ill-health in 1906. He then made his home 
in Barre, Vt., till his death. From 1888 he was a trustee of the 
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Seminary, and during most of the twenty-two years of his 
service he was secretary of the board. In 1875 he was married 
to Miss Hannah E. Ladd of Grand Isle, Vt. A man of ex- 
cellent administrative ability, of unusually sound judgment, a 
direct, forceful and apposite speaker, he made himself a strong 
influence for good in whatever relation he entered into. 

DANIEL WEBSTER CLARK was a member of the class of 1882, 
though he did not complete his course of study here and studied 
also at Andover. He -was born in 1850. After brief pastorates 
at Croyden, N. H., and Southampton, Mass., he served the 
church at Wellfleet, Mass., from 1888 to 1894, when he removed 
to West Concord, N. H. From 18098 on ill-health prevented him 
from assuming pastoral cares. He died December 18, Ig10. 
Genial, cheerful, lovable, he was a good friend. October 25, 
1885, he married Miss Lily Moses of Hartford, who, with one 
child, survives him. 

GrEoRGE LINDLEY WiLcox KiLpon, a member of the class 
of 1904, was the son of a son of Hartford, his father having 
been a member of the class of 1873. He was born in 1875, at 
Natal, South Africa, graduated in 1899 from Oberlin College, 
and taking only the middle year of his theological course at 
Hartford, graduated from Oberlin Seminary in 1904. His 
ministerial life was spent almost wholly in South Dakota, and 
he died at the hospital at Redfield, March 19, 1911. A man of 
consecration and faithfulness he was in his chosen calling. 

WILLIAM OLIVER WOZENCRAFT pursued graduate studies at 
the Seminary during part of the year 1905-6. He was born in 
Holly Springs, Ark., in 1874, graduated from Central Christian 
College in 1901, received the degree of B.D. from Cumberland 
University in 1904. He was for a time pastor of the Second 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Columbus, Ohio, and at the time 
of his death was pastor at Plain City. He was unmarried, his 
parents living in Arkansas. His death occurred in the early 
spring of 1911, and was caused by the collision of an automobile 
in which he was ridiug, with a train, at a grade crossing in 


Columbus. 














In the Book-World 








PROFESSOR MACDONALD’S ASPECTS OF ISLAM. 


One of the great orientalists of Europe, on reading Dr. 
Macdonald’s book on “ The Religious Attitude of Islam,” said: 
“There are only two men in the world who can intelligently 
criticize that book.” The same judgment is in a measure true 
of his most recent publication, “Aspects of Islam.” It seems 
like temerity to attempt a review of it unless one has traveled 
in Mohammedan lands and become conversant with the ex- 
tensive literature relating to their thought and religion. On the 
other hand, circumstantial evidence has sometimes the import- 
ance of positive testimony and there are certain outstanding 
characteristics which are manifest indications of the strength and 
worth of a book. 

In “Aspects of Islam” we have the Hartford-Lamson 
Lectures for 1909. To the eight, which some of us had the 
pleasure of hearing at the Seminary, he has added two others to 
more fully “round out” the subject. They were given in 
popular language and with numerous illustrations, which make 
them as readable as a story. The objective is the preparation of 
the missionary for service in the Mohammedan field, so they have 
a most practical turn. He has treated themes concerning which 
every student of missions is asking questions: The Muslim’s 
attitude toward Mohammed, the essentials of their theology, the 
mystical life and the darwish fraternities, their views of our 
Scriptures, their ideas on education, and the inner side of Muslim 
life. 

Dr. Macdonald has brought to his task a most important 
equipment. His ripe scholarship is everywhere recognized. He 
has made his home with these people for months at a time with 
a conversational knowledge of their language. He evinces on 
every page an unusual fairness of judgment; his devotion for 
years to the investigations of the Society of Psychical Research 
have peculiarly fitted him for a discriminating analysis of their 
life and thought in its very inwardness, while his appreciation of 
their mystical experience has made him a sympathetic inter- 
preter of the best in their religion. 
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The book is primarily for the missionary student who expects 
to work for the conversion of Islam. For him it is invaluable. 
He should read and re-read it until he has absorbed not only 
the information it contains but the very spirit of it. The in- 
troduction and first lecture are filled with most important sug- 
gestions to any one just entering the field. They prepare his mind 
for the task before him and brace him against discouragement. 
They guard him against mistakes at the outset that might nullify 
all his efforts. He needs to fortify himself against three con- 
ditions, “the conspiracy of misinformation,” the “ oriental’s 
assured feeling of religious superiority,” and he must know the 
fundamental of their belief— immovable as _ bed-rock,— that 
“Allah is the only reality” that “God has not tabernacled in 
human flesh,” that our conception of a God who condescends to 
us as father and friend is to them almost unthinkable. His book 
will be somewhat of a shock to the revivalistic type of missionary 
who would rush to his task with more sentiment than wisdom; 
but a careful reading of these lectures convinces us that Dr. 
Macdonald is simply appealing for the wiser (long-headed) 
plan of Jesus in the parable of the unjust steward; he is urging 
a method that will win their confidence and gain their respect, 
which is just as essential as learning their language. 

But while it is written especially for the missionary student, 
it is of equal value for the general reader. In this day of mis- 
sionary zeal among laymen and in young people’s mission study 
classes, we would earnestly commend it as a textbook, or, in 
any case, for collateral reading. Pastors everywhere should 
know its contents; the student of comparative religion will find 
it illuminating, while at the same time, by its keen discrimination 
and just comparison with Christianity, he will be saved from the 
weak generalization that one religion is as good as another for 
the people who believe it. 

The great characteristic of the book is its sympathetic atti- 
tude. We have read many writers who assume the very religious 
superiority toward Islam which they so severely condemn. Dr. 
Macdonald believes that any student should approach the sub- 
ject with a full recognition of values in Islam. This is the only 
true attitude of scholarship and it is likewise the magnanimity 
of Christian love. The missionary must come to these people, 
not with a feeling of enmity, or even of disrespect toward their 
religious views, but with a recognition of the fact that the sources 
of their religion lie deep in the Judaism from which our own faith 
came; that they are a deeply religious people, making this their 
supreme thought; that their prejudice against Christianity was 
largely justified by experience in the earlier days of Islam: that 
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the formalism of religion in the neighboring states of Europe 
and the strong hand of conquering nations have not been con- 
ductive to a change of views. _All this will make the Christian 
worker broad, sympathetic, patient, even “ slow” in his methods 
as representing the wisest haste. One marked sentence applies 
not only to Islam but to any field. “ The paradox, in truth of 
the missionary’s life is that he must have a liking for his people 
and their queerest little ways, even while he is trying to change 
them.” Dr. Macdonald even recommends reverence for those 
Muslim saints whose lives were worthy, occasional worship with 
them in so far as it is not inconsistent with Christian faith, and 
an attitude of respect for their views when in discussion with 
them. Their Allah is our Elohim without the Christ interpre- 
tation; their mystic fervor is a fervor which touches a re- 
sponsive chord in our own hearts. It may come far short of our 
high ideals, but this symathetic attitude is the only way to lead 
them to a like fairness in judging Christianity. 

Then, too, Dr. Macdonald has a proper recognition of the 
prodigiousness of our task. We have become almost impatient 
with some appeals to the laymen in the last two years. True, 
they are now trying to modify their statements by saying that 
it is only to preach the gospel to all people, leaving with them 
the responsibility of acceptance, but that may mean no more 
than that Morman missionaries are in every county in New Eng- 
land. Their views are superficial in the extreme. In all history, 
it is safe to assert, God has never worked in such haste. Their 
views are in no sense commensurate with the task. All Moham- 
medans hold in contempt the though of incarnation; they hold 
our representatives and our faith in much the same regard as we 
hold the “ Holy Ghost and Us” Society. The task belong to 
“the plan of the ages,” not to a generation. Dr. Macdonald 
has built his book according to the age-long plan; you feel 
that it is true to conservative human nature, true to history, true 
to God’s method everywhere. He says: “It is for us to bear 
with them even if the full fruition is long in coming. It will 
be long; everyone who knows the situation sees that it will be 
long; but we must have patience.” That is the standpoint of the 
Old Testament prophet. 

Dr. Macdonald has given us also a long series of encouraging 
indications. His faith in the final outcome is as apparent as his 
sympathy. Among these indications is the pressure of the state 
schools and with them, the pressure of modern thought. “ Un- 
less all signs deceive, there lies before the Muslim peoples, a 
terrible religious collapse. Islam as a religion is not holding its 
own against the unbelief that is flooding it from European civili- 
zation. Another indication is that their attitude to our Scriptures 
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is not altogether antagonistic. “It is possible for the Muslim, 
without doing any injury to his conscience, to adopt the most 
varied positions with regard to the Scriptures,” and again: “The 
witness of Scripture to itself is a very striking reality, as every 
missionary to Islam knows. It needs no comment, requires no 
preaching, but does its own work.” Then, too, with quickened 
moral sense and wth growing critical spirit, they will come to a 
new view of Jesus. They already hold him a prophet distin- 
guished for his purity. “Islam admits that Jesus knew no sin.” 
30th Qur’an and tradition are opposed to asserting the same of 
Mohammed. The more the two lives are compared, the more 
compelling will be the life of Jesus. 

Another marked indication appears in the fact that Islam 
is no longer militant. “ When Islam is not militant it dreams 
away its life in slow decay.” “The Muslim peoples are slowly 
and uneasily becoming aware that the faith which was their pride 
and strength, nay, the very essence of their being — is their 
handicap, and they do not yet see how to transform it.” Militant 
and dominant Islam is gone. Can Islam be anything else? 
“Already there is a Nationalist party, of which the young Turk 
is a part, which would modify Islam in the interest of modern 
progress.” To mention one more, our author believes “ the 
great hope of the Arabic speaking races lies in the rise of an 
Arabic literature written in the language really spoken by these 
people,” and of this popular literature there are already be- 
ginnings. 

On the whole, “Aspects of Islam” is in itself one of the most 
hopeful indications. In other words, one of the highest hopes 
of success in mission effort, there is an understanding of the 
people and their language and the adoption of sane methods in 
reaching them. Dr. Macdonald’s book represents a policy of 
wisdom, of love, of patience, of prophetic insight, of spiritual 
assurance, which must commend itself to our missionary societies 
and to our seminaries. It means a change of tactics to meet 
a foe most strongly entrenched, and the book means also a new 
confidence in our ultimate success. If we have considered Islam 
invincible, we rise from the reading of this book with a new 
courage; we rise with the conviction that nothing is impossible 
with God, if we, as laborers together with him, learn his method 
and codperate with him. He has given his own best summary 
in words near the end: “ The missionary must, then, have that 
sympathy, knowledge, intelligence of which IT have spoken, and 
besides these, faith, hope and charity,— faith that something is 
coming, must come, faith in his people and in its possibilities ; 
hope, not to be cast down though the way is long and slow, and 
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he cannot see far ahead; and an infinite charity for and with 
them in all senses of the word; love, forbearance, and sympathy.” 


WILLIAM GEORGE FENNELL, 





Every new discussion of the perplexing but important problem of 
the relation of Jesus to the Messianic ideas of His age is welcome. 
The study of this problem by Prof. E. F. Scott, already well-known 
through his work on the Fourth Gospel, will command a wide attention. 
In The Kingdom and the Messiah, Dr. Scott presents a thoughtful, 
reverent, and, on the whole, well balanced theory of Jesus’ conception 
of Himself as the Messiah of the Kingdom. Very briefly stated the 
theory is this: Jesus’ teaching, and also His conception of Himself, was 
based on the idea of the Kingdom of God that had been gradually de- 
veloped through centuries of Jewish thought. With His contemporaries 
Jesus thought of the Kingdom as still future, to be accomplished through 
the immediate act of God. But Jesus also believed that the Kingdom 
“was already projecting its influence into the present. Its powers were 
manifesting themselves in His own works of miracle.” Further, “one 
of the purposes He set before Him was to hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom. By rousing the whole nation to a simultaneous ardour of faith 
and desire, He hopes to prevail on God to shorten the brief interval 
and grant an immediate fulfillment to His promises.” Personally, Jesus 
felt that on His work and personality the coming of the Kingdom was, 
in some way, dependent. “His consciousness of Messiahship was the 
outcome of the more general sense of a relation to the Kingdom.” Thus 
He came to conceive of Himself as the Great King of the house of David 
— David’s son—through whom God would effect the future deliverance 
of Israel. For the same reason He felt Himself to be the One in whom 
all the other great Messianic hopes and prophecies were to be realized. 
Through Him the deliverance and new covenant-relationship of Jer. 31, 
was to brought about. He also was the one to whom the part of 
the “suffering servant” of Is. 53 was assigned. And His it was to play 
the rdle of the “Son of Man” as set forth in Daniel and the other 
Apocalyptic books. Nevertheless, while Jesus thus “accepted the ancient 
hope as He found it, He gave it a new application.” First, He associated 
it with a higher ethical teaching. Secondly, He connected the idea of 
the Kingdom with that of a closer relation between man and God. And, 
finally, He identified Himself as the Messiah who would bring in the 
Kingdom. Jesus thus transformed the hope of the Kingdom so as to 
make it the point of departure for an entirely new message. While the 
revelation of Jesus was thus connected with, it is really independent of 
“those Apocalyptic ideas and beliefs in which it was at first embodied.” 
Its inner meaning is of permanent value, and is constantly being dis- 


cerned as such. 
This brief and therefore inadequate statement of the main positions 


taken by Dr. Scott in this book, shows that we have to do here with 
positive rather than negative criticism of the Gospel record. The chief 
assertions of the Gospel, that Jesus considered Himself the Messiah, 
that His ethical teaching was a vital and important part of His Messianic 
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work, that His death was looked forward to by Him as a necessary part 
of the Messianic program, that the Apocalyptic views then current were 
not summarily rejected in toto by Him,—these and other like views of 
the Gospel writers are accepted as essentially correct. 

Nevertheless, the main positions of Dr. Scott are not those set forth 
by the Gospels or by Paul as constituting the heart of the Gospel. What 
we really have here is just one more of the many attempts, of which 
some of us are beginning to weary, to reconstruct the Gospel record 
and make over its picture of Jesus into something more in accord with 
modern ideas. A modern Jesus, with something of the flavor of an- 
tiquity still about Him and capable of being described with the help of 
some of the old traditional terms (much diluted as to their meaning), 
such is in fact the Jesus set forth in this book 

Of the two main theories about Jesus with which our modern 
rationalists are busying themselves, Dr. Scott accepts the Apocalyptic 
or eschatological one, in a somewhat modified form it is true. The in- 
evitable consequence of the acceptance of one of these theories is that 
much of the Gospel evidence must be rejected as untrustworthy. Dr. 
Scott tries to do this as inoffensively as possible, but in spite of the pro- 
fessed attempt on pp. 123 ff, to do justice to both sides of the evidence, 
one line of evidence is quite consistently rejected in favor of the other 
and no serious attempt is made to reconcile or unite the two. Some 
of the weightiest passages of the Gospels are thus emptied of their 
significance. The temptation-experience, the great saying of Mt. II:25-27, 
the reply to the question of John the Baptist when in prison, and the 
words at the institution of the Supper are all explained as expressions 
of a troubled, somewhat uncertain mind, conscious indeed of a great 
mission but not entirely clear as to its nature or of the part He had to 
play in its realization. And although Dr. Scott formally rejects the 
interims-ethik theory, his position logically assigns to the ethics of Jesus 
a very subordinate and even somewhat uncertain place in Jesus’ program. 
The fundamental objection to Dr. Scott’s view is that he makes Jesus’ 
consciousness of His Messiahship dependent on His “larger message of 
the Kingdom” instead of realizing that it was rooted in His personal 
consciousness. Apparently, to Dr. Scott, Jesus’ consciousness of Sonship 
was a very secondary and unimportant matter. Any theory that over- 
looks this all-important fact is bound to make of the Gospels a bundle 
of irreconcilable contradictions. (Imported by Scribners, pp. viii, 261. 


$2.00. ) E. E. N. 


The Self-revelation of our Lord is an earnest, thoughtful and es- 
sentially conservative study of the real nature of Christianity as set forth 
in the New Testament. The author, Rev. J. C. V. Durell, does not 
hesitate to avow his belief in the cardinal doctrines of historic Christianity, 
but also seeks to do justice to the uncertain character of much of the 
New Testament evidence for our knowledge of the mind of Christ. 
The book is to be commended to those who wish to see how much can 
be claimed justly as good evidence for the soundness of the church’s faith 


in Jesus as Lord. (Imported by Scribners, pp. xxviii, 224. $2.00.) 
E. E. N. 
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Dr. Henry C. Sheldon, of Boston University, gives us in his New 
Testament Theology a fairly complete outline study of this comprehensive 
subject. We do not discover in this book anything that distinguishes it as 
especially noteworthy above a number of other works in the same field 
and advocating -the same conservative positions. To one who is looking 
for a good, useable compendium of New Testament teaching this book 
should be quite serviceable. To one who is already somewhat well versed 
in the subject it will not be likely to add anything new. Of all the 
topics discussed the treatment is quite brief and on that account not 
likely to be entirely satisfactory. Dr. Sheldon is a good scholar and 
well-read in the literature of his chosen field. What he sets down in this 
book is accurate and therefore reliable. But the treatment as a whole 
lacks life and that sense of reality which comes from a close grappling 
with the living thought and experience that so remarkably characterizes 
the New Testament. There is here just a bit too much of the scholar 
who faithfully compiles the opinions of others and too little of the human 
personality to whom the New Testament is a living book. (Macmillan, 
Pp. vii, 364. $1.50.) E. E, N. 


A book of sermons is always difficult to judge justly. Each sermon 
is a thing by itself and may be judged from various points of view. 
Then when the sermons are collected in a volume the collection is to be 
judged as a whole and that may be done from various view points. 
The Progress of Revelation is a collection of twenty-one sermons by 
Rev. G. A. Cooke, D.D., of Oxford University, England. Taken 
separately, each sermon is a fair one, judged as sermons generally are 
judged. As a collection, we do not see that they deal very closely with 
the subject of the progress of Revelation. The second sermon is about 
Moses, the third one is from Ezekiel. Several steps in the progress of 
Revelation are passed by without notice. But perhaps the writer did not 
mean progress in a historical sense. Still, a better title might have 
been selected. What the writer really means seems to be that in the 
Bible there is a revelation of great truths regarding the spiritual life 
and that these truths can be arranged in something like a progressive 
order, with no special emphasis on the time or date when the several 
truths were revealed. (Imported by Scribners, pp. xii, 200. $1.75.) 

E. E. N. 


To those who are able to read it in the right spirit and with a 
sympathetic appreciation of the real difficulties of the problem, The 
Dilemma of the Modern Christian will prove a stimulating and, probably, 
a profitable book. The subtitle, “How much can he accept of Traditional 
Christianity,” sufficiently explains the general problem with which the 
work deals. It is a thoughtful book, more thoughtful than the lively and, 
at times, quite unconventional tone would at first indicate. The writer 
is evidently one who has felt the full pressure of the modern age against 
the traditional beliefs and formulas. He writes as one who feels that 
he has discarded only the husks and has thereby gained a truer ap- 
preciation of the grain itself. Irreverent he certainly is not, or does 
not mean to be, although he is by no means complimentary to much 
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that many reverence as the truth. We do not propose to pass a judg- 
ment on this book nor to discuss any one of the positions taken by the 
author. It would be difficult to say just what those positions are for 
the author refrains from stating them definitely. We will say to anyone 
who realizes that there is a “dilemma”: read this book. You may 
be displeased at many things, or even angered. And yet, you will be 
likely to leave it with your impression strengthened that Jesus is the one 
way to God, that He is more rather than less, and that much of the 
traditional dogma is at heart more true than false,—the last because of, 
but also in spite of, what the author states. (Sherman, French & Co., 
pp. 181. $1.20.) E. E. N. 


Professor W. H. Bennett’s The Moabite Stone is unfortunate in that 
it takes thought of two quite different classes of readers. For the general 
public, it gives a great deal of unintelligible Hebraic detail and for the 
Hebrew student it does not give nearly enough. The one will find 
a third of the book useless and the other will find the whole inadequate. 
A fairly good account of the stone, its discovery and interpretation, and 
of the Moabite people in general is given, but there does not seem any 
great reason why it should have been extracted and expanded from the 
Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. Texts and translations of the Siloam in- 
scription and of the so-called Gezer calendar are added. (Imported by 
Scribners, pp. viii, 86. $1.00.) D. B. M. 


Of Dr. Campbell Morgan’s “Analyzed Bible,” surnamed “A Telescopic 
View of Scripture,” two volumes are devoted to /saiah. This means that 
to the thirty-five pages of Scripture occupied by Isaiah in Bagster’s 
Bibles, Dr. Morgan has published four hundred and fifty-four pages of 
“analysis.” When it is found that these four hundred and fifty-four 
pages of published matter are naught but analysis, and that this analysis 
is totally naked, bold and unadorned, and that in consequence this pro- 
posed assistance to our appreciation of Isaiah, when actually put in the 
presence of the prophecies themselves, is by reason of rhetorical contrast 
of almost infinite homeliness; in particular, when for 2n example one 
follows faithfully through Dr. Morgan’s patient and pains-taking trans- 
mutation of Chapter 55, and then reads the glowing and perfectly trans- 
parent phrases of the prophecy itself, one wonders under what impulse or 
with what possible expectation the penning and printing and publishing 
of such a work was ever undertaken. 

In his living presence and with his living speech Dr. Morgan is a 
shining illustration of signal gifts and signal skill—the exposition and 
exaltation of the Word of God. But of all that there is in these two 
volumes no single thrill or gleam. And yet his pen is powerful, when 
its task permits. Witness his book on “The Perfect Will of God.” That 
work and this bear no comparison. And yet upon the cover of both the 
volumes here reviewed, the work is declared by Westminster, “ The most 
wonderful and valuable possession that has come into the hands of Bible 
students for years.” (Revell, 2 vols., pp. 225, 220. $1.00 each.) 

c. Ss. B. 
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None too often does it fall to one’s lot to read a book so rarely fine 
as Rev. Wilford L. Hoopes’s The Code of the Spirit, an Interpretation of 
the Decalogue. The author describes himself as “a priest of the Episco- 
pal Church.” He appends to his studies a final chapter displaying in 
parallel columns the gist and sum of his book as condensed into its 
chapter titles; and the exact terms of the Catechism in which the Book 
of Common Prayer expounds the Decalogue; thus approving his own 
ethical orthodoxy, of which he is plainly honestly jealous. But this 
concord is at no point nor in any respect a superficial agreement. The 
book is masterly. It is worthy of a high place among standard books of 
Ethics. It is a veritable study. In fact and reality it is profound. In 
every command it feels its ways to the deep affirmation logically under- 
lying every negative. This is the inner purport of the tithe —The Code 
of the Spirit. Each command is shown to be inherent in the nature of 
man, man being unavoidably and inherently a thinker, an admirer, a 
receiver, an heir, a saviour, a priest, an Owner, a witness, and a trader, 
These are facts, natural facts, facts upon which the life of the human 
spirit naturally rests. And that each of the ten commands should find 
voice is accordingly as natural as that blood be warm. Handled thus, 
the author’s spade has struck into fertile soil, none more fertile by any Nile. 
Here is a type of archeology of which in all our explorations of things 
antique there is an amazing dearth, an appealing need, and sure pledge of 
transcendent rewards. At the end of the ten studies is a “summary of 
the code.” This summary is shaped upon Christ’s law of love. Into 
this single and literally simple category the author, like wellnigh every 
student of Christian Ethics, in intended respect for its authority of 
Christ, deems that each and every ethical quality which the Decalogue 
ordains must be coerced. In every such endeavor, by whomsoever made, 
and with whatsoever reverence, inconsistency and confusion are in- 
evitable. But with so thoughtful an author as the writer of this book 
proves himself on every page to be, the truth will out. (Sherman, French 
& Co., I9II, pp. 154. $1.20.) c. S. B. 


One of the most prolific and most interesting theological writers of 
the day is Dr. J. R. Illingworth of Oxford. His first important work was 
the well-known volume entitled “Personality, Human and Divine.” No 
less valuable for the smaller number who know it is his beautiful series 
of lectures in Christian Ethics, entitled “Christian Character.” A few 
years ago Dr. Illingworth published a work entitled “ Divine Immanence,” 
in which he carefully investigated the idea expressed in that title. We 
all know how it has been exploited during the last twenty years in the 
interests of several kinds of theological vagaries. But in Dr. Illing- 
worth’s work the conception received a form of treatment much more 
worthy, both from the philosophical and theological points of view, than 
it had received in other directions. A new volume has now appeared 
entitled Divine Transcendence. The title at once suggests the idea that 
this work must prove to be complementary to that entitled “ Divine 
Immanence,” and the preface would tend to confirm this expectation. 
Dr. Illingworth has, however, on the title page added six words which 
changed the whole direction of thought from that which most of his 
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thoughtful readers would have expected. He discusses in this volume 
divine transcendence “and its reffection in religious authority.” The 
volume in fact is not in any sense a discussion of the divine tran- 
scendence as such. Even the opening chapters— entitled “Effect of 
Psychological Bias,” “Relative and Absolute Beings,” “ Theistic Argu- 
ments,” “Transcendence and Authority’ —do not really involve our 
author in a serious consideration of the topic suggested by the first two 
words of the title of his book. The work is really another and an 
interesting addition to the many which have been appearing during the 
last twenty-five years on the general topic of authority. The conclusion 
of the whole matter may be summed up in the following sentence: 

“It follows from all we have been saying that the Christian life is 
lived in conscious obedience to the personal authority of God; which 
authority is reflected internally in conscience, as enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, and externally in Christ and His Church, with its ministry, its 
sacraments, its scriptures; all of which are critically depreciated in the 
world today, but no more so than in many other days, as for instance 
when Butler wrote; while despite all such depreciation, they retain for 
those who believe and use them, the same authority and power that they 
have ever possessed.” 

The work as a whole is written in Dr. Illingworth’s familiar style, 
clear, warm with feeling, interesting in the illustrations of its theme 
drawn from various portions of the literature of the world. But one 
misses here with regret that closer dealing with the underlying principles 
which the earlier works of the same author had led us to associate with 
his name. Not one of these chapters on “ The Authority of the Church,” 
“The Creed,” “The Sacraments,” or not even that dealing with “The 
Authority of the New Testament,’ seems to go deep enough into the 
subject. That many wise and true and helpful things are said, and often 
said beautifully, may be taken for granted; but one expects from this 
author something more than these qualities. The fact is that the con- 
ception of authority itself must be wrestled with and investigated in 
all its various ramifications before it can be described as it works in the 
vast Christian system. Dr. Illingworth recognizes that authority in 
Christian religion cannot reside in any one institution that is earthly 
and temporal, that ultimately the authority of the Gospel rests in God, 
and that so far as any portion of the Christian history assumes an 
authoritative form, it is in virtue of its relation to God himself. But 
this view of the matter must be justified, as it seems to us, by a much 
deeper consideration on the one hand, as we have said, of authority in 
general, and on the other hand of the manner in which the power of 
God is made effective in those portions of the Christian system which 
have any right to be called authoritative. We might note as particularly 
weak points the manner in which Dr. Illingworth strives to save au- 
thority for the special form of the church government known as Epis- 
copacy, for a certain view of the Sacraments which, however, he in this 
book does not explicitly unfold. The sixth chapter is curiously entitled 
“The Authority of the Creed,” but the treatment of the subject seems 
to us, and we regret we must say it, only inadequate. It will not do 
to speak of the Creed and then treat the creeds of the ancient church 
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in the somewhat general and superficial manner in which they are treated 
here, without any real explication of the relation of creed to faith as 
well as to conduct, to institution as well as to individual confessor, ‘ 
the life of generations as well as to the life of that one in which the 
creed takes form. These are some of the real principles underlying the 
authority of the Creed, but they are practically ignored in this interest- 
ing but very light chapter. (Macmillan.) W. D. M. 


The Church of Tomorrow, by Joseph H. Crooker, is welcome partly 
because its author made himself known to his generation by his “ Church 
of Today.” The earlier book was notable from its fine blending of 
criticism and hope. No one has more trenchantly given expression to 
some needed arraignments than did Mr. Crooker in this earlier book, 
and ‘yet in that same volume he indicated the good work the Church has 
done and is still doing. He showed there the immense social significance 
of what the Church stands for in its ideals and worship. It was one of 
the few finely and yet guardedly optimistic books upon a subject which 
generally appeals in our day to the alarmist motive. 

His new book is along similar lines of constructive thought. He 
shows that the coming method of the Church is to be not a mere mechanical 
unity, but a vital union of spirit in diversity of form, and insists that 
this method must be in harmony with a vital influence rather than a 
perfunctory authority, which comes from an appropriation along all 
lines of the spirit of Christ. This the Church must do by a more com- 
prenshive view of the character of religion in general, and a more vital 
cooperation with the great world forces operative in the state. He de- 
plores denominationalism, not in the name of any quixotic unity, but 
urges that the present differences should vitalize each a different post of 
duty rather than claim any one portal to heaven. 

He goes on to show that the task of the Church is to feed the roots 
of life. He is in deepest sympathy with every social service of the 
Church, but shows with fine force that philanthropic activity is no sub- 
stitute for Christian nurture. In further development of his thought, 
he maintains the thesis that the tap-root of religion is the churches’ 
thought of God, and that her worship means the fruitfulness of prayer. 
The significant thing is that the author of this book is very modern in 
his theology and very earnest in his sociology—and yet he will not 
fly off upon any tangent away from the abiding function of the Church 
to keep vital its thought of God, and its essential and practical mission 
of bringing men to God in a constant attitude of worship and prayer. 
In still further developing his thought of the Church of tomorrow, he 
claims that the pulpit more and more will sound the voice of the moral 
ideal not divorced however from the great religious sanctions; and that 
the Pews will more and more in the true Republic of God, represent 
the congregation at work. The great value of this book lies in its 
sanity and its optimism; the strong notes demanded for motive and 
the variety and individuality demanded in fields and in service. This 
is no cheap parody upon its theme, nor any hysteric arraignment of today, 
or dream of tomorrow. It is full of pithy rememberable phrases, and of 
high literary merit. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 272. $1.00.) A. R. M. 
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This book on The Church and,Men, by D. H. Smith, Ph.D., consists 
of a course of lectures at the Presbyterian College, Halifax, in 1907-8. It 
is an earnest, comprehensive discussion regarding the relation of the Church 
to man. Although considering much that is not new to special students 
of past and present church and social problems, it has the merit of 
presenting these data in a full and forceful manner for the average 
student and the thoughtful public. Many of the reasons alleged for 
disturbed relations are applicable to others besides men: the attitude of 
science, biblical criticism, creeds, etc. This section of the book is full 
of things everybody has been saying for so long that readers are getting 
tired of them. His discussion of organizations of men and for men 
outside the Church is more original and pertinent. Here he speaks of 
amusement clubs, the saloon, secret and benevolent societies, the labor 
unions, and the relation of the church and ministry toward them. He 
goes on to speak more constructively of what the Church can do for 
men; discusses the brotherhood club, and institutional church move- 
ments; and closes with a chapter on the Value of Personality as seen 
in Christ among men. The author has appended an abundant bibliography. 

The fundamental position of the book in the author’s words is 
that “the present alienation of men from the Church is largely due to 
the attitude of the Church toward their social problems, which exist 
because of the social injustice of our economic system.” This note has 
often been struck in recent books, and it is evidently sufficient to account 
for certain alienations so-called of working men, but does not account 
for other men’s attitude. The trouble with most writers who discuss the 
Church and man, is that they generally mean by “men” the laboring 
man, so-called. It should be called to their attention that there are men 
who are not of this class, and that there are phases of social problems 
that are not economic. It is comparatively easy to dilate upon our 
present economic shortcomings and to see reasons why the laboring man 
is not in some of our churches. This does not, however, touch the 
loyalty of Roman Catholic men to their church despite economic con- 
ditions, and despite some dogmatic and scientific reasons the author gives 
for the general alienation of men. The author accepts as scientific the 
data of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries and other generalizers, who declare 
by figures the wide spread disaffection of men. In our reading upon 
this subject we have never found any well verified data on these sub- 
jects so commonly put forth in an alarmist fashion. 

This book is, on the whole, the best book we have read under this 
title, but it is somewhat conventional and relies too easily upon facts 
which have as yet no scientific verification. As usual, the author makes 
economic conditions account for too much, and, as usual, confines his 
induction to Protestant Churches and leaves out the Catholic Church in 
his estimate of the current problem. This may do for Canada, but is 
not sufficient for the United States. The author has an excellent chapter 
on the various brotherhoods, clubs, etc., in the Church. His closing 
chapter on the vital need of personality, as exemplified in Christ is ex- 
cellent. It is interesting to see how even books which make so much 
of the economic element, and begin to make any practical remarks upon 
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betterment, inevitably come back to personality after all as the only 
rudimental solution. (Broadway Publishing Co., pp. 220. $1.50 net.) 


Dr. Grenfell spoke to Harvard professors and students. What did 
he do before that packed assembly in Appleton Chapel? He just gave 
his simple reasons why he had faith in Jesus Christ. He gave his ex- 
perience in deciding the question “ What shall I do with Jesus?” It was 
indeed a “good word for Jesus Christ” such as Ian Maclaren’s young 
preacher gave in the Bonnie Brier Bush story, “ His mother’s sermon.” 
He told those scholars that he meant by faith, “the giving of substance 
to things hoped for,” to quote his translation of the passage in Hebrews. 
“Tf you want to make your faith knowledge, be willing to do the things 
I say, and then you shall know,” he continues in his paraphrase of Christ’s 
own words. He told his hearers that his knowledge of his Lord came not 
from books, but from a simple willingness to give himself, which was the 
only sure possession he had. As a physician, he told them, that if one 
remedy which had cured men for 2000 years, he would be foolish not 
to use it now. He knew from his experience in East London and 
Labrador that Christ was still curing souls; and that such a substantial 
substance of knowledge gave him more vital ground for faith than he 
could find any where else. The best gift a man can want is opportunity. 
He had had that opportunity, and had used it as best he could, and its 
results in Christ’s power and in human response gave him his assurance 
of faith. The sermon is short, informal and very simple; but the personal 
testimony in that academic assembly was truly eloquent, and the unshak- 
able confidence of his faith in Jesus, for reasons that satisfied him, was 
an apologetic worth more, coming from such a man, than many a more 
learned disquisition. The book bears the title What are you going to do 
with Jesus. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 30. 50 cents.) A. R. M. 





